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Start-off Date Changed 


EPTEMBER 1 has been set by the 

Cuna Executive Committee as the 
start-off date for the Third Annual 
International Credit Union Member- 
ship Drive, instead of September 15, 
as was previously announced. The 
drive will end on December 1, instead 
of December 15. The change was made 
so that reports for the drive may be 
coordinated with the regular monthly 
financial reports made by credit 
unions, and thus may be more easily 
obtained. 

In view of the approach of peace, 
and with the help of the experience of 
the two earlier drives, credit union 
leaders expect, and are laying plans 
to make this drive far more success- 
ful than either of the two first drives. 

Once more THe Brince will make its 
September issue a special membership 
drive issue. One copy will be sent to 
every credit union in Canada and the 
United States. We hope and fondly ex- 
pect to fill it with material which will 
inspire and help credit unions to put 
over highly successful drives. The ex- 
tent to which we shall be able to do 
this depends partly at least on the aid 
we get from participants in previous 
drives. 


What's Your Idea? 

We are urging every credit union 
organization which participated in 
previous drives to help us make THE 
Bripce a forum by which they can ex- 
change their past experience and their 
ideas for the coming drive with each 
other—so that each may profit, and to 
the benefit of the entire movement. 

Any ideas, suggestions—whether in 
the form of brief memos or complete 
articles—will be highly welcome, and 
will be carefully considered. Let us 
have your comments. 

In drawing up your plans you may 
find it helpful to refer to previous 
issues of Tue Brince. The September 
1944 issue is largely devoted to mem- 
bership drive ideas. The article “Here’s 
how to get new members” in the April 
1945 issue tells how three credit unions 
put over their drives last year. And 
each month the “Idea Exchange” and 
the “Copy!” departments are partic- 
ularly designed to help credit union 
promotion programs. 


Let's Go! 

Now is the time to get your commit- 
tees lined up and to start work on this 
year’s drive. We have hardly begun 
to lick the forces credit unions were 
organized to lick, and unless we get a 
move on our competitors will be fur- 
ther out in front of us than ever. They 
are on the go. So should we be. 
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Many credit union members are 
poorly informed of the benefits they 
have coming to them from their credit 
union. And there are millions besides 
them who do not even know about the 
credit union. Let’s start to do our part 
in the struggle to win the peace, by 
bringing credit union thrift and loan 
service to many of these millions— 
during the Third Annual International 
Credit Union Membership Drive. 
Let’s Go! 


Cover Picture 
The quotation included in our cover design 
in honor of, and for the furtherance of, the 
7th War Loan Drive is from the following 
message issued by the five-star generals and 
admirals of the United States armed forces. 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for a new world of freedom and peace. 

We, upon show has been placed the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
to the fullest extent of your 


jive uS met only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 
people so necessary to hasten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting sen. 
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May Cash War Bonds 


REGULATIONS are being prepared by 
the Treasury Department which will 
permit credit unions that qualify with 
their Federal Reserve Banks to cash 
war bonds, according to word Cuna 
Fieldman Hubert Rhodes obtained in 
Washington. Credit unions interested 
will probably be able to get copies of 
the regulation from their Federal Re- 
serve Banks about June 1. The July 
issue of THe Brince will very likely 
carry the highlights of these regula- 
tions. 
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7th War Loan 


Tne Seventh War Loan Drive 
will extend from May 14 to June 
30. See page 100 of May Brince. 
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Pity Poor Treasurer 


As He Sees Himself to Slow Music 
IF A TREASURER writes a letter, it’s too 
long . . . If he sends a postal card, it’s 
too short . . . If he doesn’t send a no- 
tice, he’s lazy .. . If he attends a com- 
mittee meeting, he is butting it. . . If 
he stays away, he’s a shirker .. . If he 
duns the consumers for bills, he is in- 
sulting . . . If he fails to collect the 
bills, he is slipping . . . If he asks for 
advice, he is incompetent . . . If he 
does not, he is a bullhead .. . If he 
makes his reports complete, they are 
too long . . . If he condenses them, 
they are incomplete . . . If he talks on 
a subject, he is trying to run things 
' ... If he remains quiet, he has lost in- 
terest in the business . . . So, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust—if the others won't 
do it, the treasurer must.—John Carey, 
in Sioux City, lowa, JouURNAL-TRIBUNE, 
Sent in by J. Jack Duling, treasurer 
Swift Sioux City’s Emp. Credit Union. 


New Guide Issued 


THE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS for 14 of 
the chapter programs prepared by 
Cuna Managing Director Tom Doig 
have been compiled into “A Guide to 
Credit Union Operation.” This com- 
pilation was originally made by the 
New Jersey Credit Union League and 
distributed in mimeographed form. 

Cuna has had a printed edition of it 
made, and has added an introduction 
in verse, called the Song of Cuna. 

The subjects covered are: 

The Board of Directors. 

Duties of Officers and Directors. 

The Credit Committee. 

The Supervisory Committee. 

Closing Credit Union Books. 

Dividends. 

Loans. 

Annual Meetings. 

Membership Campaign. 

Your Credit Union League. 

Credit Union National Association. 

Bonding. 

Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. 

Life Insurance. 


Cuna Resignations 


SEVERAL LEADERS of the national credit 
union movement have resigned their 
posts in the last month. 

John J. Ammering, of Rochester, 
New York, and H. E. Latham, of 





Credit Union Honor Roll 


In Recognition and Gratitude 


N ORDER to give recognition and 
honor, and to express the credit 

union movement’s appreciation, to 
those members of the armed forces 
who entered the service from full- 
time credit union employment, the 
Credit Union National Association is 
assembling a list of such persons and 
Tue Brince will publish their names 
as they are received. 

Full-time employees of credit 
unions and credit union organizations, 
in both Canada and the United States, 
who have served in this war are eli- 
gible. Their names should be sent to 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, with complete service address, 
and credit union affiliation and posi- 
tion. 

The Honor Roll 

James M. Barry, Texas Credit Union 
League. 

Thomas Benson, Cuna. 

Melvin Brussow, Cuna. 

Winfield S. Buchanan, Cuna. 


Theodore D. Butler, Cuna. 

Marto Cervone, Pennsylvania Cred- 
it Union League. 

Richard Flynn, Cuna. 

Richard Giles, Cuna. 

Hubert Griffin, Cuna. 

Julian L. Grinde, Cuna. 

Vaughn Liscum, Cuna. 

Paul V. Lloyd, Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League. 

Robert J. McCormick, Cuna. 

Duane A. Nelson, Cuna. 

Richard Phelps, Cuna. 

Ralph Peterson, Cuna. 

Phillip J. Reese, Cuna. 

J. Orrin Shipe, Cuna. 

Richard Schultz, Cuna. 

Arthur Sanborn, Cuna. 

Wayland W. Torpy, Cuna. 

William Tenny, Cuna. 

Henry L. Timme, Cuna. 

Norman §S. Tracy, Wisconsin Credit 
Union League. 

Elbert K. Watkins, Louisiana Credit 
Union League. 





Spray, North Carolina, have resigned 
from the Cuna Executive Committee. 
Mr. Ammering’s place will not be 
filled until a regional caucus meets this 
August and nominates his successor. 
Harold Moses, of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, will fill the position left vacant 
by Mr. Latham. He has previously 
served on the committee. 

Roy F. Bergengren, recently ap- 
pointed to the position of Promotional 
Advisor (see page 74 of April Brince), 
has resigned from that position. 

Earl Rentfro, pioneer manager of 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, has 
resigned because of ill health, and is 
moving to North Miami, Florida. 

Major R. L. Conrod has been forced 
to discontinue service as a director of 
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Cuna Mutual Insurance Society be- 
cause military duties has made it im- 
possible for him to attend board meet- 
ings. Harold Moses is taking his place 


Canadian and United States credit union 
leaders, in Madison for the recent meetings 
of Cuna Executive Committee and Cuna Mu- 
tual Board of Directors, lustily sang words 
of affection and appreciation, written by Tom 
Doig to popular tunes, at a stag dinner in 
honor of John L. Moore, of California, and 
Edward L. Shanney, of Massachusetts, who 
have served on the Cuna Mutual Board ten 
years—since the beginning of the society. 
They are shown between The Malone Sisters, 
who entertained the group. Managing Di- 
rector Tom Doig presented each a $100 war 
bond from the Society, and he and three other 
members of the original Cuna Mutual Board 
(Charles Hyland, Earl Rentfro and Claude 
Clarke) made short but warm talks review. 
ing the notable service rendered by the two 
men. Joe De Ramus, of Illinois, was toast- 
master and read an original “Epitaph” which 
brought down the house. Dora Maxwell 
crashed the gates by proxy. in the form of 
the two carnations the men are wearing. 
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Urban 
Parish 
Credit 


Union 


Regular discussion mectings, max- 
imum service to members, and 
aggressive leadership ("You'd 
better do something about it’’) 
enables this urban parish credit 
union to play an important part 
in the social as well as the eco- 
momic lives of the parishioners. 


by Howard ]. McIlvaine 


E of St. Columba’s R. C 
Parish, in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, organized our 


credit union (Colum Federal Credit 
Union) in 1940. 

Since then we have accumulated 
$110,000 in assets, and have lent one 
another loans totalling $225,000, at low 
rates of interest. 

We have helped at least 50 members 
buy homes. We have assisted 30 to set 
up their own retail businesses. 

Other provident and productive 
purposes for which loans are granted 
numerous we could write a 
book about them, but to give the high- 
lights, we have assisted in several 
hospitalization cases, the spring and 
summer buying of the next winter’s 
supply of coal, advantageous buying 
of furniture for the home, remodeling 
and redecorating of homes, consoli- 
dating of various bills, and the all im- 
portant is the driving out of the com- 
munity of the unscrupulous money 
lenders who play such an important 
part in the pauperizing of families. 

All this has been done in a typical 
American parish, made up mostly of 
mechanics and laborers. We have no 
professional men and very few sal- 
aried workers. But although our cred- 
it union was organized and is man- 


are so 





Howard J. McIlvaine is chairman of the edu- 
cation committee of the Colum Federal Credit 
Union, Philadelphia, Pennsyivania. 
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aged by mechanics and laborers, ‘ts 
efficient operation has never failed to 
win the praise and commendation of 
the Federal examiners. 


The Guiding Light 


While the average layman is learn- 
ing true Christian philosophy there 
must be a guiding light and we are all 
grateful that we have been blessed by 
God in the selection of Rev. George 
T. Montague to be our pastor. He lives 
and can breathe into you Social Jus- 
tice and Social Charity. He is most 
active in support of our aims, aiding 
us in so many ways, like giving us the 
use of the parish School Hall for all 
our meetings, making the announce- 
ments from the pulpit concerning our 
meetings and other special occasions, 
giving encouragement to the officers 
and members. The great teacher that 
he is compels him into action and 
deeds, not mere words. 

Everyone of us and I am sure every 
one reading this article knows that 
the credit union movement is a pow- 
erful antidote against undemocratic 
forces. 

Here is how we started our credit 
union. At the monthly meetings of the 
Holy Name Society one of the mem- 
bers, Ed Wanjek, a florist, distributed 
various leaflets and pamphlets dealing 
with cooperatives sent to him from 
The Catholic Central Verein of Amer- 
ica located in St. Louis, Mo. At one 
particular meeting under discussion 
of possible improvements in the com- 
munity, the subject of credit unions 
was brought up. Present at that meet- 
ing were Bill McEntee, John Mintzer 
and Dan McGlynn. They were so in- 
terested in trying for a cure for the 
economic ills of the city and its people, 
that they had attended the evening 
schools at St. Joseph’s College and La- 
Salle College to pursue the course on 
Social Studies. Here they gained 
enough ground work in the philosophy 
of the cooperative movement to speak 
intelligently on the subject. 


Out of that discussion came a gen- 
eral parish meeting in the School Hall 
at which time the motion picture “The 
Lord Helps Those Who Help Each 
Other” was shown. After the showing 
of the picture Father Montague gave 
one of his finest talks on “Christian 
Charity” and just what it implied. 
There was distributed amongst those 
present, several leaflets and pamphlets 
secured from St. Francis Xavier Col- 
lege, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, The 
Catholic Central Verein, St. Louis, 
Mo. and from the Farm Credit Ad- 


ministration, in Washington, D.C. 
Then Came Discussion Groups 


Then came discussion groups, meet- 
ing in the homes of some of the par- 
ishioners. These met one evening a 
week for seven weeks. Now the pot 
began to boil and the group (about 25 
men) obtained from Father Montague 
permission to apply for a Federal 
credit union charter. With the assist- 
ance of the Pennsylvania State Credit 
Union League, a charter was granted. 

It is good to mention here that when 
these men were solicited at the meet- 
ing to raise the necessary twenty-five 
dollars for the charter, some didn’t 
have the one dollar in their pockets 
to lay out, all being family men and 
the war prosperity had not caught up 
with our section. However, one man 
made up the necessary amount and 
we became “Bankers”. 

Finishing out the year of 1940 we 
had the sum of $3,763.10 in share sav- 
ings to report to members. Amongst 
our first rules was one to limit the 
share holdings of any one person to 
$300. No one could deposit more than 
$20 in any one calendar month. The 
credit committee was restricted to 
making loans not above $25 on per- 
sonal character and not above $50 on 
secured loans. 

By the end of 1941 we had the sum 
of $15,680.77 in share savings and now 
we felt able to remove the restriction 
on share saving and on loans. 
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Today we grant a character loan. 
on one’s signature, of one hundred 
dollars plus the amount of shares held, 
and our secured loans are limited by 
our Federal Charter to 20 percent of 
our unimpaired capital. 

For savings, there is no ceiling on 
share capital, though deposits are lim- 
ited to 50 dollars in any one month. 
Then too, we no longer require a mini- 
mum of one $5 Share before granting 
loan privileges, nor do we have a re- 
striction on the length of time a per- 
son must be a member to entitle them 
to the services of the credit union 
Thus we have made service to our 
members the focal point of our every 
action. 

Since our organization, we have 
made a little over 2,400 loans totaling 
$225,000. Our reserve for bad loans is 
over $1,400 and our undivided profits 
amount to $867. y 

For the past two years we have paid 
ourselves 2.4 percent interest on Share 
holdings, previously we paid 3 percent. 


Continuous Education 


We definitely stress continuous edu- 
cational activities and we believe that 
is one of the principal reasons for our 
expansion and solid growth. Up to the 
present time we have not paid $5 for 
the collection of any delinquent loan 
nor have we charged off any loan as a 
loss. We make personal contacts with 
any member who becomes delinquent 
and help put them back on the right 
path. 

Our loans to potential servicemen 
and members in actual service have 
proven satisfactory if the fact that we 
receive money from all parts of the 
world on both shares and loans can be 
taken as a criterion. 

Another factor in our growth prob- 
ably is our publicity campaigns. As 
happens in any group our size, some- 

(Continued on page 142) 





The Pictures 
Opposite page.—Parish School and Parish 
Hall, where credit union meetings are held. 
Right, top.—Board of directors. Arno Elsner, 
assistant treasurer: Howard J. McIlvaine, Pat- 
tick McGurk, Bernard Grady, John Mintzer, 
president: George Rhoades, clerk: Harry 
Schroth, vice president: William McEntee, 
treasurer. 
Next to top.—A weekly meeting of credit 
union members to transact their credit union 
business. 
Middle.—One of the several discussion 
groups which meet each week. Each mem- 
ber of group agrees to attend 10 weekly 
meetings. 
Next to bottom.—Credit committee. John 
Smith, chairman, at work. 
Bottom.—Mrs. Elsner. credit union bookkeep- 
er, entering dividends in members’ pass- 
books. 
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+++++ The Plus Values + +++ + 


HEN we begin to evaluate 
the credit union, our think- 
ing is primarily directed to 


the importance of systematic saving in 
achieving personal and family eco- 
nomic security. I, particularly, appre- 
ciate the importance of systematic 
saving because I come from a poor 
family. My father was a hard work- 
ing, thrifty, self-sacrificing man. 
Wages in my home town were notori- 
ously low; I can remember when my 
father earned $9 a week, but his thrift 
did much to give us a measure of eco- 
nomic security. In his later years, he 
belonged to an industrial credit union 
in which he accumulated a tidy sum of 
a thousand dollars. 

But unlike the rest of us, who were 
good spenders, but not such good sav- 
ers, Dad had the systematic saving 
habit even before he joined the credit 
union. Back in the “dizzy twenties,” 
when there wasa large measure of wild 
spending, when the practice of install- 
ment buying was growing by leaps 
and bounds—my good father had the 
“Tin Can” habit. Now mark this—he 
was trying to support a wife and five 
children—not an easy task for a man 
who is making little more than a hun- 
dred dollars a month; after the war 
his wages had increased. But he had 
that old “Tin Can” locked up in a 
cabinet in the cellar. Oh yes, he had 
it locked up; he wasn’t taking any 
chances with our personal characters. 
Regularly, he deposited what loose 
change he had—pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters—occasionally, a half 
dollar. Many a little sacrifice he made 
—a cigar, a show, a drink—and the 
nickels, dimes and quarters dribbled 
into the tin can. Then at Christmas 
time, when the rest of us were broke 
and moaned that we had no money to 
spend, Dad would empty the tin can 
on the kitchen table—a hundred dol- 
lars or so would roll out before our 
surprised and appreciative eyes. We'd 
have a grand Christmas. 

That’s an example of personal thrift 

‘systematic but somewhat unscien- 
tific saving. It’s a good practice for 
those in the low income groups. But 
I think that it is comparatively rare. 
Moreover, it can become exaggerated, 
and it can easily surround itself with 





Rev. Ralph A. Lassance is professor of 
philosophy and religion at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This article 
is a condensation of an enthusiastically re- 
ceived address recently made before the 
Milwaukee County Credit Union Chapter.— 


Photograph by Moore, Kansas City. 
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the unpleasant spirit of the miser and’ 
lose much of its effectiveness. I might 
add in passing, that as you all know, 
in the system of Finance-Capitalism 
unwise hoarding can become a cause 
of depression. 


Reinforces a Good Idea 


The credit union, however, takes 
this idea of systematic saving, which 
it finds among the more intelligent of 
a definite group, organizes it, rein- 
forces it with dynamic social factors, 
and achieves an extremely valuable 
method of establishing economic se- 
curity in the community. 

I’m not going to dwell upon the ob- 
vious advantages of this systematic 
saving and consequent investment; 
what a small loan at reasonable in- 
terest means to the person who is 
suddenly confronted with medical or 
dental bills, temporary unemploy- 
ment, the need of a vacation, a new 
car, refrigerator, or a gas stove. (Am 
I talking about the good old days?) 
Anyway, you know all this; you ap- 
preciate these facts; you are ac- 
quainted with countless instances in 
which the credit union has performed 
high class service in this regard. 

To me, the advantages, just enumer- 
ated and suggested do not constitute 
the real, fundamental, lasting, and 
specific value of the “credit union 
way.” In the “finance capitalistic sys- 
tem,” at least theoretically, the regu- 
lar banks could supply all those needs 
—if they would get “hep” to them- 
selves and really wanted to. I’m not 
saying that they ever will get “hep” to 
themselves or that they really want 
to—but, absolutely speaking, I think 
they could. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, whether they could or not, the 
banks have not supplied this type of 
credit. And if they did, chances are 
they would reach only half the peo- 
ple, and precisely the half who need 
it least. Nevertheless, occasionally one 
hears of a regular bank which is do- 
ing progressive work along these lines. 
I refer you to the January 1945 issue 
of the Reaper’s Dicesst, to the article 
entitled, “Here’s a Banker’ with 
Imagination.” 

Moreover, in spite of their imper- 
fections and weak points, a great deal 
can be said for the “social security” 
legislation and techniques which have 
sprung up and flourished to some ex- 
tent during the past ten years or so. 
Then there is the “totalitarian way” of 
doing things—a way which seems tu 
appeal to many minds today, but 
minds which I fear are grossly naive, 
unrealistic, and unbalanced. The 


totalitarian way places great emphasis 
on economic security—but it is a slave 
system. 

No Monopoly, But 

I am willing to concede that eco- 
nomic security is not the monopoly of 
the credit union way; but those who 
know and understand the credit union 
way will say this: 

“The credit union way is the most 
desirable way from the standpoint of 
larger human values; it is the most 
realistic way, the naturally construc- 
tive way.” 

I think they are correct. For they 
say this, not merely because the credit 
union can and does provide for eco- 
nomic security, not merely because 
the credit union fosters systematic 
saving, discourages, ill-advised ex- 
penditures, rescues victims from the 
loan shark, pools resources and directs 
small savings into sound investment 
channels; but they say this because 
the credit union builds personal char- 
acter, and personal character is the 
greatest individual possession a man 
or woman can possess; personal char- 
acter is the greatest asset to the com- 
munity or to society at large. 

Society is just as good as the in- 
dividual men and women who make 
up society. This is a truism, but a 
truism that bears repetition and em- 
phasis. 


The Chief Failure 


The chief failure of the economic 
system under which we have lived for 
more than a century is that it did not 
uniformly build sound personal char- 
acter. Overemphasis of the profit- 
motive and private-gain together with 
an underemphasis of ethical values 
in business, politics, and the profes- 
sions practically have made impos- 
sible the widespread evolution of high 
personal character; and now the pen- 
dulum is swinging to the opposite ex- 
treme of totalitarianism. But the chief 
weakness of the fast growing totali- 
tarianism which begins to rule modern 
society with iron fists is that it evades 
the chief problem of social relations— 
the building of high personal char- 
acter. But I am happy to say that the 
chief and fundamental value of the 
genuine cooperative and credit union 
Movement is that it aims at and is 
capable of achieving not only eco- 
nomic security, but at the same time 
builds sound personal character. 

You might say: “What do you mean 
by ‘sound personal character?’” By 
“sound personal character” I mean the 
well-balanced and unified sum of hu- 
man traits that go to make the dy- 
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namic, constructive, human individual 
in society. By “sound personal char- 
acter,” I mean those organized and 
developed interior forces of mind and 
heart by which human beings domi- 
nate and rule their material environ- 
ment rather than to be ruled by the 
blind forces of nature. By “sound per- 
sonal character,” I mean those psy- 
chological attitudes and ideals that 
move human beings freely to cooper- 
ate with their neighbors in achieving 
desirable and well-planned social 
welfare. By “sound personal char- 
acter,” I mean those creative psycho- 
logical forces that make leaders of 
men, that move individuals to take the 
initiative in building a social environ- 
ment of justice, charity, honor, de- 
cency, peace, and prosperity. By 
“sound personal character,” I mean 
those ideals, attitudes, habits, motives, 
abilities, and techniques of living that 
mark a man or woman as a worth- 
while, responsible, reliable, construc- 
tive creator of better ways of life, 
individual and social. 

That such characters are invaluable 
and highly desirable in personal and 
social life, we all admit; that such 
characters just happen by blind 
chance or are the mere products of 
heredity and environment is sheer 
psychological “balderdash.” Person- 
alities are developed largely from 
within; personality is an achievement; 
personality is largely the resultant of 
intelligent action and reaction of the 
individual upon his environment. Any 
number of factors are involved in the 
evolution of personal character; 
heredity, material environment, social 
environment, education, religious en- 
vironment, the grace of God—but, the 
deciding factor in the entire process 
is the individual’s own intelligent ini- 
tiative and free use of the forces at his 
disposal. 

Social Help Essential 


However, he must have these forces. 
The individual person alone cannot 
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Credit union's extra benefits are its greatest benefits 


by Rev. Ralph A. Lassance, S.J. + + + + 


develop his character; this must be 
emphasized. No one lives or can live 
in a vacuum. We need favorable ma- 
terial conditions and the organized 
effort of society in order to achieve the 
“more abundant life” that comes with 
high personal development. Surely, it 
is obvious that no one can achieve a 
full life in the state of economic 
slavery of any form whatsoever; no 
one can ordinarily live as befits a 
human being if he is condemned to a 
permanent state of economic inse- 
curity; if he is beset with firancial 
worries because of untoward sickness, 
ill-advised expenditures, or is the vic- 
tim of a monopolistic and exploiting 
financial and industrial system; if he 
is without the ownership and control 
of productive property; or if he does 
not have the substitute for ownership 
of productive property—a decent posi- 
tion that pays a permanent, living, 
saving family wage. 

Here it is, precisely, that the credit 
union enters the picture. The credit 
union helps to build sound personal 
character in two ways: 

1. By removing those handicaps 
which tend to crush individual initia- 
tive. 

2. By supplying the positive tech- 
niques, motives, and aids for a well- 
balanced development of personal and 
social living. 

The credit union removes those 
handicaps which tend to crush indi- 
vidual initiative. The fundamental 
condition for development of dynamic 
personality is sound economic se- 
curity. Not any kind of economic 
security will do, for an economic se- 
curity of sorts can be achieved in a 
state of slavery. But who wants the 
economic security of a slave? As 
Christians and as Americans we de- 
spise, we condemn, we want no part 
of slavery; and as far as I am con- 
cerned, it makes little difference 
whether a man is a slave to another 
man, to his own vices, to a machine, 
to an economic system, or to a totali- 
tarian government. 

No matter how you look at the mat- 
ter, what I call sound economic secu- 
rity depends in a large measure upon 
ownership and management of pro- 
ductive property, favorable conditions 
of industry and trade, systematic sav- 
ing and thrift; and so, if we are con- 
sidering the general welfare of all the 
people; if we are interested in gen- 
uine, stable social values; if we are 
interested in the development of per- 
sonal character, we should aim at 
widespread ownership and control of 


productive property. If we wish to 
build a post-war world of law, order, 
peace and prosperity, we have to work 
toward this widespread ownership by 
a system of aims, laws, and techniques 
which will decentralize, at least par- 
tially, business, finance and govern- 
ment, strengthen local ownership and 
control, without sacrificing the eco- 
nomic benefits of cooperation on re- 
gional, national, and_ international 
levels. A tremendous job—the faint 
hearted gasp and give up—but it must 
come if we would preserve our free- 
dom. 


What Better Technique 


What economic technique is better 
fitted to achieve this than the credit 
union way of financial control? Espe- 
cially if the credit union is taken 
together with its twin brother, the co- 
operative, which makes for industrial 
control. The credit union aims first 
at removing the handicaps to personal 
development of character by remov- 
ing the paralyzing effects of economic 
security; and it does this in the dy- 
namic democratic way, the only way 
in which personal forces are given full 
play. You know the various elements 
of this way: systematic personal sav- 
ing, the pooling of economic resources 
among groups with common interests, 
sound investment, providing short 
term loans at reasonable rates of in- 
terest, dividends to the shareholders- 
and it works. The history of the credit 
union movement is eloquent with ex- 
amples of how small groups of people 
with a common interest have over- 
come exploitation and gained demo- 
cratic economic independence. The 
Rochdale weavers, Sweden, Denmark 
and Holland, the fishermen of Anti- 
gonish in Nova Scotia, the negro 
share-croppers of Columbia, N.C., the 
farming community at Westphalia, 
Iowa, are some of the outstanding ex- 
amples of success, to say nothing 


about the fine record of your credit 
union league and Wisconsin credit 
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unions. The important fact is that in 
all these cases, the first line of attack 
was a campaign against economic in- 
security 

Of still greater importance is the 
second aspect of the credit .union 
which opens prospects for the build- 
ing of a sound and stable social orde: 
through personal character. I refer to 
the positive means and aids for well- 
balanced development of personal and 
social living 

It seems to me that these positive 
factors are chiefly the following: 

1. The principle of organized self- 
help among groups with common 
needs and interests 

2. From which should flow effective 
local and decentralized economic con- 
trols, personal and social. 

3. Constructive motivation that em- 
phasizes personal and group needs and 
services above the petty and divisive 
motives of selfish private gain and 
profit. 

4. The with high ethical 
values and in many instances a tie- 
up with sound religious ideals, aspira- 
tions and practice. 


tie-up 


“Like a Strong City” 

Scripture says, “A brother helped 
by a brother is like a strong city.” Is 
it not a fact that in social relationship 
the one who freely helped his brother 
gains more than the one who is 
helped? It is true that as persons, 
every one of us has to live his own 
life, has to develop his own character. 
But we need the help of our neighbors 
and our neighbors need our help. 
More than that, for the abundant life, 
we need the organized help of our 
neighbors and neighbors need our or- 
ganized help. “To help persons to help 
themselves, and to rescue those who 
cannot help themselves”—that is the 
aim of the credit union. The credit 
union is right in recognizing this first 
and most important principle of social 
organization. Equally important is the 
second principle—only those groups 
with common needs and _ interests 
should be organized. Here again the 
credit union is sound in its principles. 

The tragic and world-wide failures 
of individualistic capitalism, with its 
overemphasis of the profit-motive and 
private gain, has long been’ pushing 
our bewildered people and govern- 
ments into the regimented ways of 
totalitarian fascism—black, brown, 
red, and pink. Black and brown Fas- 
cism already have gone down to igno- 
minious defeat. Red and pink Fascism 
are now in the saddle and riding fast 
Perhaps Fascism can achieve eco- 
nomic security, but I doubt it. All of 
history is against it—and even if our 
stomachs are fed and a roof is put 
over our heads, what becomes of our 





New Cuna Treasurer 


Tuos. W. Mottoy, recently elected 
treasurer of the Credit Union National 
Association, first worked as a printer, 
and was for some years a member of 
the Typographical Union. But for 30 
years prior to his retirement in 1939 
he was employed in the Provincial 
Civil Service of Saskatchewan. When 
he retired he was Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Public Welfare. 

“Because of my retirement from ac- 
tive employment,” he writes in answer 
to our request for biographical details, 
“the impression seems to have got 
abroad that I had nothing to do and 
without regard to my ability, I have 
been shoved into a number of offices, 
particularly in the credit union move- 
ment.” 

His comments about his credit union 
career, which follow, are particularly 
noteworthy, because they give briefly 
the striking growth of the Saskatche- 
wan movement, for which he is so 
largely responsible. 


“Sometime about 1936, while Dep- 
uty Minister of Labour and Public 
Welfare in the government of the 
Province of Saskatchewan, I became 
interested in credit unions. In Decem- 
ber of that year a committee was set 


up for the purpose of securing the 
enactment of a Provincial Credit 
Union law. I was a member of that 
committee. 

“Our request to the Government 
was granted and in 1937 the present 
Credit Union Law of Saskatchewan 
was passed. I took part in the organi- 
zation of a number of early credit 
unions and became a member of the 
second one to be organized in the 
Province. 

“In 1939 with some 32 credit unions 
in the Province, it was deemed advis- 
able to set up a Provincial league or 
federation. The Credit Union Federa- 
tion of the Province was organized in 
that year, and I was elected president, 
a position to which I have been an- 
nually elected ever since. (Another 
evidence of the acute shortage of man 
power. ) 

150 Out of 165 

“I have therefore seen the credit 
union movement in this Province grow 
from an idea into a reality. We now 
have 165 credit unions, with a mem- 
bership of well over 22,000 members. 
Of this 165, no less than 150 are mem- 
bers of the Federation, and those not 
members, are practically all of recent 
origin and probably not far enough 
advanced to. make expedient their 
membership in the central organiza- 
tion. Truly a fine example of the soli- 
darity of our organization. 

“In 1941, leaders of the provincial 
co-operative movement and the Credit 
Union Federation met to consider the 
formation of a central financial or- 
ganization in which membership 
would be open to both co-operative 
trading organizations and_ credit 
unions. Out of this meeting grew the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit 
Society which today has a paid-up cap- 
ital of $114,000 and deposits totalling 
$367,750. Its present membership con- 
sists of 90 credit unions and 74 co- 
operative trading organizations. We 
have at present $346,000 on loan to 
members. I have been president of the 
Society since its incorporation.” 





freedoms? Shall we trade our birth- 
right for a mess of pottage? We need 
local and decentralized economic con- 
trols within the system—not only to 
preserve the independence of persons, 
families and communities, but even to 
make the over-all economic and spir- 
itual systems work. I am inclined to 
think that even under a profit system 
or the Fascistic system, something like 
the credit union way is necessary in 
order to make the entire system func- 
tion smoothly. But we want more and 
more of the genuine democratic way, 
which is the genuine credit union way; 
and even if we have to submit to 
Fascistic methods. or a combination 


of private enterprise with Fascistic 
methods, the credit union way can 
still play a role as a technique in the 
evolution toward greater freedom. 
Fascism, as you know, thinks in 
terms of economic power, security, 
and progress for the state as a whole. 
Fascism conceives the total man as an 
economic and political slave of the 
state. Fascism depends upon propa- 
ganda, violence, and mass psychology 
techniques in order to motivate, con- 
trol, and direct the activities of the 
people. All this is contrary to human 
nature; it violates the basic human 
freedoms of the person; it is funda- 
mentally unsound; it cannot and will 
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not work—-because it crushes personal 
initiative and voluntary cooperation. 


On the Other Hand 


On the other hand, the credit union 
way is the truly democratic way—the 
natural way. As opposed to the exag- 
gerated profit motive of individualistic 
capitalism, the credit union empha- 
sizes needs and services. As opposed 
to emphasis placed by Fascism upon 
the state as a whole, the credit union 
way is correctly concerned with the 
importance of persons, families, and 
natural local groupings. As opposed to 
misleading propaganda, violence and 
mass psychology, the genuine credit 
union way uses the technique of true 
education. 

It is in the field of adult education 
that I see the greatest possibilities for 
the credit union way to build personal 
character, and through personal char- 
acter to a rebuilding of a post-war or- 
der of peaceful, economic reconstruc- 
tion and true prosperity. But it must 
be education that builds personal 
character by an honest inquiry into 
the truth of economic and social facts, 
principles, and techniques; an educa- 
tion concerned with personal, family 
and community needs, and services; 
an education which forms not only 
effective leadership but an enlight- 
ened membership in democratic and 
cooperative ways, which stresses vol- 
untary giving as much as receiving; 
an education which by its high mo- 
tivation brings out the best qualities 
of people in personal and group think- 
freedoms of the person; it is funda- 
ing and activity. Without this educa- 
tion, the credit union movement will 
not go far. With this education, the 
credit union movement can be a tre- 
mendous force for personal and social 
well-being. 

It can be done because it has been 
done. The success of the study club 
technique in Nova Scotia, Jamaica, 
Columbia, North Carolina, Westphalia, 
Iowa, and numerous other places, is 
proof that it can be done; and if we 
retain a high regard for our Christian 
and American traditions, if we refuse 
to be economic and political slaves, if 
we are determined to be free men and 
women of high personal character, 
then with the help of God. it must 
and will be done. 


Participants in charter meeting of Edmonton Blind 
Savings & Credit Union Limited. Hugh A. Lacy. 
president; Miss Agnes Hemphill, Alex Gemmell, 
secretary; A. White, treasurer of Edmonton Street 
Railway Credit Union; Allen de Coursey. vice 
president; and Chas. Gould, Alberta deputy su- 
pervisor of credit unions. Picture courtesy of 
Publicity and Travel Bureau of Alberta. 
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Tennessee Directors 


Eart Lincar, Mead Kingsport Credit 
Union, Kingsport, was elected presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Credit Union 
League at the league’s annual meeting 
on April 21. 

Other officers and directors elected 
are Chas. W. Jones, Old Hickory Em- 
ployees Credit Union, Old Hickory, 
vice president; F. Woods Beckman, 
Knoxville TVA Employees Credit 
Union, Knoxville, treasurer; Frank 
May, Bruce Memphis Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Memphis, secre- 
tary; D. W. Kimsey, Knoxville; A. L. 
Dodson and C. P. Parsons, Chatta- 
nooga; R. L. Stacy and L. B. Heitz- 
man, Memphis; Raymond Wohlford, 
Kingsport; and I. A. Martin, Knox- 
ville. 

W. R. Holt, Old Hickory, and T. E. 
Thurman, Chattanooga, were chosen 
Cuna National Directors, with M. A. 
Stepherson, Memphis, as alternate. 


A Modern Parable 


A MAN of great character and attain- 
ments tells the story of the Indiana 
farmer whose prize corn won the Blue 
Ribbon at the State Fair year after 
year. 

One day an enterprising newspaper 
reporter made an interesting discov- 
ery while interviewing the farmer 
after he had just been awarded an- 
other Blue Ribbon. He learned that for 
many years it had been the practice 
of the champion corn grower to share 
his best seed corn each year with his 
neighboring farmers. 

“How in the world can you afford to 
share your very best seed corn with 
your neighbors?” asked the reporter. 
“They are entering corn in competi- 
tion with yours at this fair each year. 
Yet you are helping them by sharing 
your prize seed with them. Why?” 

Said the man who had won the Blue 
Ribbons: 

“Why, sir, don’t you know that if I 
would grow good corn I must help and 
encourage my neighbors to grow good 
corn? Don’t you know that the wind 
picks up the pollen from the ripening 
corn and swirls it from field to field? 


Don't you know that if my neighbors 
grow inferior corn cross-pollination 
will steadily degrade the quality of my 
own? If I would grow good corn I 
must help my neighbors grow good 
corn too."—Managers Handbook, 
quoted by Tue ApvVERTISER’s DIGEsT. 


Blind Show How 


Tue EpMONTON BLIND Savings & Cred- 
it Union Limited was organized on 
March 28 to serve members of the 
Blind Association of Edmonton, Al- 
berta. This is thought to be the first 
credit union of its kind in Canada o1 
the United States. 

Sighted people, whom the members 
deem worthy, may be made associate 
members without voting powers. A. 
White, treasurer of the Edmonton 
Street Railway Credit Union, who 
helped the organizers study and pre- 
pare for the movement, has been made 
an associate member. 

The charter was presented this 
credit union by Chas. Gould, deputy 
supervisor of credit unions. President 
Hugh A. Lacy insisted that Vice Pres- 
ident Allen de Coursey have the honor 
of accepting the charter, because, as 
he said, Mr. De Coursey had done “the 
lion’s share’ in forming the credit 
union. 

Secretary Alex Gemmell is deaf as 
well as blind. 

Mr. Gould writes that the credit 
union charter was presented at the 
annual meeting of the blind associa- 
tion, the first he had attended. “It was 
a revelation in the smart, snappy way 
it was conducted. The president has no 
sinecure as chairman, for discussion 
on most items was keen and to the 
point. But he was more than able for 
the work. If one had not seen the 
secretary, the treasurer and chairmen 
of committees read their reports from 
Braille, one would have thought it was 
a very businesslike meeting of sighted 
people. Indeed, many sighted meet- 
ings would have been put to shame by 
the smooth manner these people con- 
ducted their meeting.” 

Mr. Gould also writes that the blind 
in Calgary, Alberta, may very likely 
also organize a credit union. 














HEN we think of the birth 
and growth of the Ameri- 
can nation, we invariably 


think of three institutions: town meet- 
ing, school, and church. Each of these 
was serious in aim and function. The 
town meeting had the job of wrestling 
with the problems of the community; 
the school, of stimulating and training 
the laggard juvenile mind; the church, 
of keeping men from going to the 
devil. 

Something, however, omitted 
from this usual characterization of our 
country’s development. America was 
not born wholly in seriousness; nor 
have the typical qualities we call 
American been nurtured exclusively 
in an atmosphere of practical-minded 
concern. A good case could be made 
for the thesis that the practice of free- 
dom in America and the love of it 
were given their expression and 
strong support by institutions that 
were not serious at all. There was, for 
example, the barn dance—as typically 
American as the little red schoolhouse 
or the steepled church. There was the 
corn-husking; the quilting bee; the 
county fair; the hog-callting; the Sat- 
urday night band concert; sandlot 
baseball; the Halloween party; the 
picnic and the clambake; the spelling 
bee; the church social; the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner; the Fourth of July parade 
and fireworks. 

These were America in the mood of 
having a good time; America putting 
aside the compulsions of business, 
work chores, lessons, legislating, and 
doing what America wanted to do. 

Not all the doings were always 
worth while. Some were foolish; some 
vulgar. But the important fact was 
that Americans thus made areas of 
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Harry A. Overstreet, formerly head of the 
department of philosophy of the College of 
the City of New York, is a popular lecturer 
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to Town,” “Let Me Think.” This article is 
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Play 1s not a luxury 


Wholesome play has had an important part in building our 
country. Here is how it can serve us in the years ahead 


by Harry A. Overstreet 


freedom for themselves. In these areas 
of freedom they built the kind of 
world—of folk fun and laughter—they 
wanted to live in for the time being. 
It did not matter greatly if nothing 
“practical” came out of these play 
worlds; that they were as insubstan- 
tial as air. The important thing was 
that Americans made these imagina- 
tive worlds for themselves, and that 
in making them they learned, through 
their folk fun, the ways of free people. 
Even when, as in the case of the barn- 
raising and the quilting bee, useful 
work was done, it was still done in a 
fashion that let the workers pretend 
they were playing. It was work with- 
out a ball and chain attached. 

There was something here that 
seems to account for a certain quality 
found in the American type of free- 
dom—a jauntiness and lack of pom- 
posity; a certain power to take things 
gaily in one’s stride; to be neither 
over-pitying of oneself nor over- 
glorifying; to make a joke even when 
things are crashing. It seems to ac- 
count for a certain resiliency—bounce 
—in the American character. 

“Swing your. partner—all join 
hands”. People who could stomp 
through the calls of the square dance 
—sweaty, laughing, shouting—would 
not be likely, the next day, to be ugly, 
back-biting, and absorbed with secret 
maneuvers. People who could yell at 
the umpire in the sandlot baseball 
would not be likely to sit around at 
night manipulating hidden deals 
against one another. People who could 
pack up the old truck with picnic bas- 
kets and all the available children and 
grown-ups could not help but have a 
certain gusto in life. Such people 
would have in them the stuff out of 
which freedom could be made. 

We are apt to think of freedom too 
exclusively in terms of impassioned 
speech making, or of heroic defense 
against an enemy. It is important to 
think of it also in terms of play. Play 
is one of the most essential labora- 
tories of freedom. Psychologists tell us 
that there is no transfer of skills; yet 
we may be daring enough to guess 
that a people bred in the freedoms of 
play—particularly of folk play—gain 
something by the rough and tumble 


and give and take of such play that 
makes their other freedoms more ro- 
bust and assured. 


Knowing People Through Play 


People who don’t play with one an- 
other are not apt to know one another 
very well. Work all your life in the 
same office with a person, and you 
may know very little of him. When he 
comes into the office he puts on his 
office self. He trots out his office abili- 
ties and his office interests. The rest 
of him he holds in abeyance. But go 
fishing with him, or play poker, or 
compete with him in a gunny sack 
race at the County Fair, and you may 
be surprised at the things you never 
know about him! 

Play shows up more sides of people 
than does work. Work occupies only 
part of our attention-span and brings 
out into the open only certain quali- 
ties in ourselves. These may not be the 
most important, the most delightful, 
or even the most detestable. They will 
simply be the qualities called for by 
the work requirements and the work 
environment. Hence those of us who 
know people as merely fellow workers 
are not likely to know them with all- 
roundness and thoroughness of un- 
derstanding. 

Democracy, however, requires that 
its citizens be wise about people; in 
other words, that they have a kind of 
“people-sense”. This is obviously nec- 
essary, for the citizens of a democracy 
have to vote at frequent intervals for 
the ever-shifting small army of their 
rulers. If they have little experience 
of people they will make blunders in 
their choice that are too costly for a 
democracy. Again, as citizens of a free 
society, they have to make laws for 
themselves and their fellows. If they 
don’t adequately know their fellows 
(the white-Negro situation is a case in 
point); if they don’t really know what 
they want and need, have no common 
feeling with them, they will not be 
wise in the laws they make. 

Hence a democracy is powerfully 
helped along by citizens who have the 
habit of playing with one another. 
Things go bad when too many citizens 
take their pleasures by their individ- 
ual selves or with their small intimate 
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groups; sit in their rooms twirling a 
private dial and listening privately to 
what comes over the air; or occupy a 
seat hired for their private use in a 
theater and sit insulated by the dark. 
Citizens of a democracy who never 
play together miss the chance of 
really knowing one another. They suf- 
fer the danger of splitting up into sets, 
cliques, classes and castes. 


Play—A Basic Freedom 


Play is no trifling afterthought in a 
democracy. It is one of the basic free- 
doms, because it is itself both the ex- 
pression and the strengthener of free- 
dom. 

Recreation, therefore, is not a sec- 
ondary concern for a democracy. It is 
a primary concern; for the kind of 
recreation a people make for them- 
selves determines the kind of people 
they become and the kind of society 
they build. 


Unfortunately, this is still far from 
being understood in America. We still 
drape a solemn Puritanism about us 
and intone that life is real and life is 
earnest and a bank account is but its 
goal. We still feel that if we venture 
to do the things we want to do, simply 
and solely because we like to do them, 
we are dangerously near to yielding 
ourselves to the improvidence of the 
devil. 

We as a people need to know, far 
more truly than we now do, what the 
life of the free spirit means. It is the 
life that fulfills itself on all fronts. 


Most Americans have deplorably 
little chance to live their life on all 
fronts. In countless villages, towns 
and cities, on hundreds of thousands 
of farms, they live a life limited and 
drab; confined within the mere strug- 
gle to survive. They live the kind of 
life that breeds the prejudices of ig- 
norance; that builds up ungenerous 
partisanship and a mean exclusiveness 
of class and caste. They do not live 
the kind of all-around life that makes 
people fit for a free society. 


We need in these days to develop a 
sounder and more comprehensive phi- 
losophy of freedom than most of us 
now possess. Most of us get as far as 
“freedom of enterprise” and think it 
means simply the freedom to do busi- 
ness as we please. Freedom of enter- 
prise should, however, come to mean 
the broader and deeper freedom to use 
all our powers of body, mind and spirit 
in activities that help to make the life 
of all of us more greatly livable. 


We have talked hitherto of our- 
selves as a people whose job it was to 
conquer a continent. We come now to 
the time when, with a continent fairly 
well under control we turn to our- 
selves and ask what has been left un- 
finished within us. Our next job, we 
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now begin to see, is to release the 
more authentic qualities in ourselves 
to make ourselves into a people wise 
and generous and inspired enough for 
the enterprise of democracy. 


Building a Better America 


Now when all things are in a flux; 
when a tragic war has stirred us to the 
depths; when we are thinking of a 
future that we hope is to be in many 
ways different from the past, we need 
to resolve that the America we build 
will make better chances for all its 
people. 

A society to be rich in culture and 
democratically great, must have insti- 
tutions that tap more than the prac- 
tical, self-centered, competitive im- 
pulses of its people. It must tap their 
generous and creative impulses as 
well. 

This is what those old institutions 
of folk-fun did. They gave Americans 
a chance to be free in ways that were 
good for everybody; ways that made 
people friendlier; better acquainted 
with one another; more ready to co- 
operate and help. 

We need a modern program for the 
building of a more soundly democratic 
culture. In many ways we have de- 
parted from the democratic ways of 
the fathers. We no longer, for the most 
part, live as neighbors, but as stran- 
gers in towns and cities. We no longer 
play together but go to see people play 
for us. We no longer put hands and 
minds together as neighbors to do a 
common thing that needs doing and 
that feels good in the doing. We hire 
a contractor. Our highly concentrated 
economic society has chiefly brought 
out in us the self-centered, self-iso- 
lating, competitive impulses. 

A program for America needs to aim 
at twothings: (1) to call out the 
non-competitive, non-self-centered 
impulses; (2) to induce people to ex- 
perience their pleasures together in- 
stead of too exclusively in private. 


Importance of the Recreative Arts 


Here is where the recreative arts 
become a powerful aid in the building 
of a democratic people. These arts do 
so many different things for so many 
different people that they can play a 





major part in making people fit for a 
free society. 

In the first place, the recreative arts 
can be one of the best preventives of 
juvenile delinquency. They can help 
save our young people. They can give 
them the chance for group association 
where they can make friendships; 
where they can have a sense of “be- 
longing”; where they can create their 
own areas of freedom. Delinquency 
among young people is largely a mat- 
ter of insecurity and boredom; of hav- 
ing nothing to do that is interesting or 
worthwhile; of counting for nothing. 
Recreation can give to them pro-social 
ways of getting the excitement and 
pride in participation that young peo- 
ple need. 

In the second place, the recreative 
arts can build a high morale among 
people. Morale, as Gordon Allport has 
said, is the sense of feeling equal to the 
situation. To play with others, or vol- 
untarily to pursue some worthwhile 
interest with others, gives the indi- 
vidual a sense of knowing people; of . 
knowing his own powers; and of 
knowing his way around. 

In the third place, the recreative arts 
can serve all sorts of therapeutic pur- 
poses. This is aply illustrated by the 
project started at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York City to give free 
courses in art in order “to help dis- 
charged veterans find their way back 
into civilian pursuits and pleasures.” 

In all kinds of ways we are learn- 
ing that creative work undertaken for 
the pleasure of the work itself is one 
of the best medicines for those who 
are broken in body or mind. 

In the fourth place, the recreative 
arts can serve in more ways than can 
be easily enumerated to release the 
healthy energies of people. Our rou- 
tines demand much of us in the way of 
self-denial. We have to suppress cer- 
tain desires in us; keep from doing 
things we would like to do at times 
when we would like to do them. The 
recreative arts give us our chances to 
do the things we want to do. They are 
an important way of letting off steam. 
When we engage in them we feel the 
singular relief of being ourselves; of 
being free agents; of being beyond the 
compulsions. 

Finally, the recreative arts can serve 
powerfully as integrative forces in 
community life. Boys of all classes can 
play together on the neighborhood 
baseball team; different neighbor- 
hoods can play together. People can 
come together to hear music; to see 
plays. People can sing together and 
yell together. 

We have here, then, in these five 
functions, a test that can be applied to 
any community. To what extent is it 
using recreation to help young people 
escape the boredom and the aimless- 











ness that easily lead to delinquency” 
To what extent is it providing recrea- 
tional opportunities where morale is 
low? To what extent is it making use 
of the recreative arts for restoring 
those disabled in body and mind? To 
what extent does it open opportunities 
for these releases of energies that are 
essential to everyone living in a highly 
routinized society? To what extent 
does it integrate its people through 
the arts of common enjoyment and 
common participation 


Filling the Gap 


We might define recreation as 
“whatever people do to fill the gap be- 
tween their established routines and 
what they think of as the good life”. 

With some of us the gap is very 
small. Our established routines—in 
business or profession—are them- 
selves the kind of life we like to live. 
Our work, we say, is our play. With 
others of us the gap is wide; there is 
little in the established routines that 
we like. Our hopes for the good life 
have, therefore, to be found outside 
the routine. 

Society is made up of all kinds of 
people with all kinds of gaps between 
what they are compelled to do and what 
they would like to do. Those who or- 
ganize recreation in a community have 
to remember all these different kinds 
of people and respond to their dif- 
ferent needs. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, there are three major things that 
recreation leaders in a community 
have to do: 

(1) They have to make people who 
are completely caught in a routine 
aware of the neglected parts of them- 
selves that they could enjoy if given 
a chance. This might be called the 
“awakening” function of recreation 
leaders. Their job is to call attention 
to the opportunities a community of- 
fers for the pleasurable use of leisure 
time, and to make those opportunities 
so attractive that routinized individ- 
uals will drag themselves out of their 
routines. 

(2) They have to encourage people 
toward those forms of recreation that 
are on the side of good feeling and 
fellowship in a democratic society. Not 
all forms of recreation are demo- 
cratically good. Gambling, cock-fight- 
ing, low forms of dancing may work 
positive harm. The job of recreation 


leaders is to create a love for the 
kinds of recreation that make people 
more fit to live with themselves and 
their fellows. This might be called the 
‘directive” function of recreation 
leaders. 

(3) They have to supply the actual 
situations in which people can enjoy 
such recreation activities as go be- 
yond the individual’s capacity to sup- 
ply for himself. For example, the in- 
dividual cannot be a discussion group 
by himself; or provide himself with a 
series of lectures; or stage a play with 
himself as playwright, actor, director, 


Ten Commandments 
Of Good Will 


I 
I will respect all men and women 
regardless of race and religion. 


Il 
| will protect and defend my neigh- 
bor and my neighbor’s children against 
the ravages of racial or religious 
bigotry. 
Ill 
I will exemplify in my own life the 
spirit of goodwill and understanding. 


Iv 
I will challenge the philosophy of 
racial superiority by whomsoever it 
may be proclaimed, whether they be 
kings, dictators or demagogues. 


Vv 
I will not be misled by the lying 
propaganda of those who seek to set 
race against race or nation against 
nation. 
VI 
I will refuse to support any organ- 
ization that has for its purpose the 
spreading of anti-Semitism, anti- 
Catholicism, or anti-Protestantism. 


Vil 
I will establish comradeship with 
those who seek to exalt the spirit of 
love and reconciliation throughout the 
world. 
Vill 
I will attribute to those who differ 
from me the same degree of sincerity 
that I claim for myself 


Ix 
I will uphold the civil rights and 
religious liberties of all citizens and 
groups whether I agree with them or 
not. 
x 
I will do more than live and let live 
—I will live and help live-—Dr. Walter 
W. VanKirk. 


and audience. Opportunities have to 
be provided for experiences in situa- 
tions that go beyond the individuai 
himself. This is the “organizing” func- 
tion of recreation leaders. 


Moving Toward a Free Society 


There is a time of great confusion 
and bitterness ahead of us in America. 
Never before have there been so many 
persons uprooted. The soldier has 
been uprooted. He will return a stran- 
ger to his land; perhaps a stranger dis- 
abled in body and spirit. The war 
worker has been uprooted. He lives 
in an alien city. His children go to 
school with alien children. He and his 
family have nothing stable enough in 
their lives to encourage them to send 
down their roots into the community 
life. And because he and his family 
are aliens, there is not a happy or 
helpful relation between them and the 
people of the community. 

Never before in America has there 
been so vast a migration of its peo- 
ple; its young men and women in the 
services moving over the face of the 
globe; its soldiers’ wives entraining 
from camp to camp, picking up their 
suitcases and their babies and putting 
them down somewhere else; its war 
workers following the war job, leaving 
friends behind, breaking ties with 
church and club, moving out of fa- 
miliar places. 

After the war Americans will have 
to be introduced to themselves again 
and introduced to their neighbors. 
They will have to be given the chance 
to move out of the hectic war routines 
and find the joy of doing the uncom- 
pelled things they have wanted to do 
but had no time to do. There will be a 
great emptiness and a great hunger in 
America; and the recreation leaders 
will have to be on hand to do their job 
of filling the emptiness and satisfying 
the hunger. Communities, through 
their social agencies, will likewise 
have to be on hand to do their job. 
For every uprooted person will be 
potentially a distorted person. And 
every potentially distorted person will 
have to be given the chance to build 
once again the full circle of his life ac- 
tivities. 

All over America the belief must be 
strong that the recreative way is the 
saving way. But also, all over Amer- 
ica, the belief must be strong that the 
coming together of our people, both in 
seriousness and play, is basic to a 
sound democracy. We must recapture 
something of the folk spirit of our 
earlier days. Not the isolated individ- 
ual but the participating individual 
must be the pattern of our free society. 

If we believe these things strongly 
enough, we may move forward to a 
new age of cultural freedom in Amer- 
ica. 
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7 Cardinal Points 


FROM A SPEECH by Commander Harold 
E. Stassen at a meeting sponsored by 
the Minnesota United Nations Com- 
mittee, Minneapolis, Minnesota, March 
7, 1945. 

First: That as a nation we will join 
with our present allies at San Fran- 
cisco to build a definite continuing 
organization of the United Nations of 
the World, based on justice and law 
and insured by force. That we will 
seek to gradually develope a new and 
higher level of government, with leg- 
islative, judicial and executive func- 
tions, and with world-wide jurisdic- 
tion, for the future peace, progress 
and well-being of mankind. That we 
are and will continue to be interested 
in what happens in every part of the 
globe. That this is one world. 

Second: That we do not subscrie 
to the extreme view of the nation- 
alistic sovereignty, that we realize that 
neither this nation, nor any other na- 
tion can be a law unto itself in the 
modern world, and that we are willing 
to delegate a limited portion of our na- 
tional sovereignty to our United Na- 
tions organization, so that it may be 
effective in the tasks we expect it to 
accomplish. That we hold that true 
sovereignty rests in the people, and 
that there is and must be a law of hu- 
manity above and beyond the narrow 
rule of nationalistic, absolute sover- 
eignty. 

Third: That we consider that the 
future welfare and peace and hap- 
piness of the people of America is 
inseparably intertwined with the fu- 
ture welfare and peace and happiness 
of the men and women and children 
of the world. 

Fourth: That we will use the enor- 
mous productive capacity of America 
and the reservoirs of capital and credit 


_and technical skill to contribute to the 


gradual advancement of the standards 
of living of the peoples of the world, 
not as recipients of charity, but as 
self-respecting men and women of 
dignity and of pride. 

Fifth: That we believe in the free- 
dom of information through press and 
radio and school and forum as a vital 
factor in the peace and progress of the 
world and in the fulfillment of the 
dignity of man. 

Sixth: That those who were ag- 
gressors in this war shall be stripped 
of all means to make war and shall 
remain so stripped. That we propose 
to remain strong on land, at sea and in 
the air, and will join with Russia and 
Great Britain, China and France and 
the other United Nations in furnishing 
police power in the world. 

Seventh: That we are and propose 
to remain a democracy of free citizens 
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with an economic system of private 
capital and individual enterprise. That 
we will constantly seek to improve the 
functioning of our system both as to 
freedom and equality of our citizens 
and as to the success and adequacy of 
our economy. That we will explain 
our system to the world but will leave 
it to the peoples in each nation to de- 
cide for themselves their own form of 
government so long as they do not 
trample on basic human rights, or 
threaten the peace of the world, or 
transgress upon their neighbors. That 
we will permit our own citizens to 
learn of any other form of government 
they wish to study, but will not permit 
any other government to actively seek 
to undermine our own. 





Boston Pioneer Dies 


J. L. Laverty, a founder and for over 
20 years president and manager of 
Boston Post Office Employees’ Credit 
Union, Boston, Massachusetts, died on 
April 18. 

“Jack” Laverty was a devoted and 
valiant worker for the credit union 
movement, both local and national, 
and his last illness—the first in over 
35 years—brought forth a deluge of 
solicitous calls, both to his home and 
to the credit union office. Hundreds 
of mourners visited his home to pay 
their respects to his memory. His fel- 
low post office workers, from Post- 
master Patrick J. Connelly on down 
the line, came to express their sor- 
row. There were 250 honorary pall- 
bearers. 

“Under him,” writes John E. Loner- 
gan, treasurer of the Boston Postal 
Employees Credit Union, “the credit 
union had a phenomenal growth, nu- 
merically and fiscally. At its first an- 
nual meeting it had assets of $5,692.75. 
from which point its assets rose to 
a peak of approximately $700,000; 656 
members rose to almost 5,000. During 
his tenure of office loans totaling mil- 
lions were granted. He was justifiably 


recognized as an authority on the best 
type of investments for credit unions 

“‘Jack’ was eager at all times to 
render assistance to members; and he 
was quick to volunteer his services to 
committees. In these ways, giving con- 
scientiously and unstintingly of his 
time and efforts, he gained the respect 
and cooperation of members, directors 
and office personnel.” 


New Federal Examiner 


LaurRENcCE P. Hurter, long a credit 
union leader in Indiana, has just been 
appointed credit union examiner in 
the Federal Credit Union Section of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. He will serve in the seventh 
district of the Corporation, probably 
in southern Indiana. 

Mr. Hurter was treasurer-clerk of 
the Cities Service Federal Credit 
Union, East Chicago, Indiana, from 
March 1936 until he assumed his pres- 
ent position. He is also retiring as a 


- director of the Indiana Credit Union 


League, after three years’ service. 
During the year ending February 
1945, he was secretary-treasurer of 
the Lake County (Indiana) Credit 
Union Chapter. 

The new examiner has varied in- 
terests. In addition to credit unioning, 
he has been an annual participant in 
the Cities Service golf league. He en- 
joys hunting, fishing, baseball and 
other outdoor sports. He is an expert 
amateur photographer, with numerous 
prizes, including an “honorable men- 
tion” in a national contest, to his 
credit. 

Besides his credit union experience 
he brings to his new position 15 years’ 
work with the Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, in the cost, payroll, and schedul- 
ing departments; and courses of study 
with the Indiana University Extension 
Division—four in personnel manage- 
ment, one in auditing, one in federal 
taxation, and three in accounting prin- 
ciples and costs. He has helped plan 
employee picnics, dances and parties: 
and has served as a U. S. Bureau oi 
Mines instructor in a first aid training 
program. 


41 New Federals 


IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1945, 41 Fed- 
eral credit unions were chartered, ac- 
cording to the Quarterly Report of 
Organization, just issued by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Of these New York and Pennsyl- 
vania each had 7; Michigan, 5; Cali- 
fornia and Ohio, 4; Florida, Illinois. 
Mississippi, New Jersey, and Texas, 2: 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
South Dakota, and Tennessee, 1. 

The net number of Federal credit 
unions on March 31, 1945 was 3,811. 
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One Horizontal 


“You’LL FIND PLENTY of local color in 
this swell puzzle by Clyde Deas of the 
pressroom,” says the editorial intro- 
duction to featuring the credit union 
movement's the “Little Man Under 
the Umbrella” puzzle shown below, 
which appeared in Our Wortp, em- 
ployes publication of The World Pub- 
lishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The World Publishing Credit Union 
serves the employees of this company. 

Because of the local color probably 
few Bripce readers other than those 
partaking of that local color will be 
able to solve the puzzle completely. 
But there won’t be many, either, who 
will fail to get “one horizontal.” 
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Horizontal 
1. The best place to borrow money 
10. —-—— plane (British) 


11. To look grudgingly upon 

12. A body of workers (pl.) 

13. Clear of dirt 

15. Cease to live 

16. To know (See Scotty Young) 

17. Sixth note of the scale 

19. Upper limb 

20. Bushel (abb.) 

21. A Chinese coin 

24. The eleventh month of the Jewish 
civil year 

25. Sum up 

27. Author of T-162 

28. T-290 Edited by ———— 

30. To paste single page in book 

32. Our purchasing agent 

33. To ventilate 

35. Cation (Electrolysis) 

36. Recent 

38. Like 

40. A suffix 

41. Organ of sight 

43. Grain (abb.) 


44. T-236 Edited by ———— 

47. Otherwise 

48. A fish (carp family) 

49. To beat (slang) 

50. To misapprehend 

51. Your most beneficial organization 


Vertical 
1. Transit vehicle 
2. T-240 Edited by ———— 
3. Man’s name 
4. Quantity of medicine 
5. Our 49-cent line of books 
6. Portion of body between head and 
shoulders 
7. A small bay in the lake 
8. Where bread is baked 
9. National Youth Administration 


EXCHANGE 


14. President of the Credit Union 
18. Name of an opera 

20. Former boxing champ 

22. Printers’ measure 

23. Printers’ measure 

26. To inhale smoke 

27. Single 

29. American soldier 

31. In case that (conj.) 

32. Negative 

34. A football cheer 

35. A man’s name 

37. Ireland 

39. Vend 

40. A girl’s name 

42. Our cafeteria manager 

44. What does Mary Lingo do on her 


(abb.) machine? 
12. Gathering and placing in order 45. Royal Air Force (abb.) 
sections before binding books 46. Born 
The Working Dollar 


Consistently noteworthy is the material presented in THE WorKING DOLLAR, 
a bulletin issued by the North Shore Cooperative Federal Credit Union, 
Evanston, Illinois. For example, any credit union member or prospect would 
surely find much if not all of the copy of the May 1945 issue interesting, as well 


as thought and action provoking. 











Sum 


Add it.all up, Stranger and these 
three issues of THe Workinc DoLLarR 
you have been getting say only one 
thing: 

The Credit Union named at the head 
of the page is a free association of 
members, without restriction of race 
or belief, and it would be glad to ex- 
tend its advantages to you. 

It’s a non-profit service outfit, con- 
trolled by vote of its members, run 
solely for the purpose of helping them 
in many ways, especially those having 
to do with money. 

We have nothing to sell; nothing to 
give away, either. We are a part of 
practical democracy, in which people 
really do something about running 
their own affairs. 

We've really got something here in 
the Credit. Union. Want some of it? 


Tue Perrect MEMBER 
There ain’t no such animal. On the 


NORTH SHORE COOPERATIVE 
o FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


other hand, there are very few people 


who cannot profit by tying up with the 


Credit Union. 


Here’s a test. If you can answer : 


“yes” to any one of these questions, 
you'd be smart to accept our invitation 
to become one of us: 


1. Ever need money—more than 
you have right at hand? 

2. Do you pay weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly premiums for insurance? 
We can save you money, permanently. 

3. Do you ever buy anything— 
ANYTHING—on time, with carrying 
charges? (One woman member saved 
$89 recently on a $400 purchase by 
borrowing from the Credit Union and 
paying cash for the deal.) 

4. Do you save money only with 
great pain? Let the Credit Union help 
you. 

5. Find yourself short at Christmas? 

6. Believe in the American principle 
that people ought to do things for 
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themselves? Well, that’s a credit union. 

In fact, when we come to think 
really hard about it, the only people 
who just have no need at all for a 
credit union are those whose funds are 
large, well-managed, and Sanforized. 


Wuat Are You WortH? 


No offense meant. Just making the 
point that in the business world one 
of the things that determines what you 
are “worth” is your ability to walk 
into a financial institution—ahem— 
and say to the President: “Say, Joe, I 
need five thousand. Have the boy 
write me a check.” 

Now most of us plain people who 
work for what the boss. calls wages 
just don’t do that, except maybe when 
we whimper and twitch in our sleep. 

So if you’re not too proud to take 
the suggestion, why don’t YOU tie up 
with an outfit that will put the power 
of needed funds at your call? 

But we'll remind you that the fel- 
low who knows the banker is also 
known by him. 

In other words, business credit is 
something that every adult in any 
walk of life should take the trouble 
to establish. 

This Credit Union invites you to 
establish it here. It’s something you 
have to do; we can’t do it for you. 

Whether you want to save money, 
whether you want to borrow it, or 
whether you just want to make your- 
self known and accustomed to Credit 
Union services, fill out and turn in (or 
mail) the enclosed membership card. 

We'll make the next move. 

If you’re already a member, how 
about setting up an account for an- 
other person in your family, or per- 
suading a friend of yours to share in 
a good thing? 

An Open Book 

We have no secrets, except the per- 
sonal matters which our members 
bring to us for service. Here is our 
financial statement for April 30th. Not 
a big business, but a healthy one. 


Loans to members $17,266.98 
Cash in the bank 279.49 
United States war bonds 16,350.35 
Miscellaneous 120.00 

ToTaL ASSETS $34,016.82 
Savings of members $32,260.06 
Reserve (for safety) 1,501.59 
Surplus 243.57 
Accounts payable 11.60 

Torat LIABILITIES $34,016.82 


Money TALKs! 

If you pride yourself on your prac- 
tical business sense—as you should, 
you'll be interested in comparing the 
figures below. They were given in 
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these columns about 15 months ago, 
but are still good. 

On car cards, match books, news- 
paper ads, and over the radio you see 
and hear the big finance houses tell 
you how cheaply you can borrow 
money from them. 

Compared to the loan shark, you 
can, but compared to the Credit Union, 
their charges are tough. 

Below are listed the amounts of 
equal-payment monthly installments 
you would pay on a $100 loan. At the 
left is what you would pay the finance 
house. At the right the credit union. 
Look! 


Finance Credit 
Houses Union 
3 payments of $35.38 $34.00 
6 paymunts of 18.48 17.25 
9 payments of 12.87 11.67 
12 payments of 10.07 8.88 


And to make these figures mean 
something more, we have listed below 
the actual amounts of interest charged 
by the finance houses and by the 
Credit Union for these same loans of 
$100.00. 


Finance Credit 
Houses Union 


3-payment interest $6.14 $2.00 
6-payment interest 10.88 3.50 
9-payment interest 15.83 5.00 
12-payment interest 20.84 6.50 


There they are. You have your 
choice. 


PRIVATE—AND ENTERPRISE 


Now and again some coupon clipper 
looks down her nose at us and implies 
that we are subversive and socialistic. 

We don’t know what them big words 
mean, Sister, but we do know we’re 
private enterprise. 

We're so private you have to have 
a membership to leave your money 
with us or take some away. 

And we're so enterprisin’ that most 
of us who run the show do it for noth- 
ing. If that’s un-American we read 
the wrong history books. 


7. oa * 


Incidentally, won’t some of you old 
members, men or women, step for- 
ward and tell us that you’d like to help 





Help Wanted—Male 


MEN wishing to fill the position 
of managing director (executive 
secretary) of the Ohio Credit 
Union League should address 
their applications to Rolland 
Kinch, president, 1228 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Expe- 
rience, educational background, 
and income required should be 
given. 











run this Credit Union by acting on 
one of its committees, perhaps looking 
forward to more official capacity? It’s 
YOUR affair, you know. 

So-0-0-o Bic! 

Goin’ on four million people in this 
country belong to credit unions now, 
and the business is no longer just pea- 
nuts, 

No. credit unions (U.S. & 


Canada) 11,300 
Members 3,750,000 
Assets $425,000,000 
Loans outstanding 148,000,000 
Invested in U. S. Bonds 210,000,000 
Reserves 21,250,000 


Loss experience for the nation is 
1/10th of 1% of total amounts loaned 
Ask any credit union man what THAT 
means in terms of the safety of your 
funds. 

So you see, when we invite you to 
tie in with us, it’s not a bid to a local 
party at all. There are the State 
leagues, the National Association with 
its own insurance companies, its sup- 
ply wholesale—well, come on in and 
we'll tell you about it. 


Fact or LIFE 


One thing even our old members 
never seem to get straight: the Credit 
Union, thought it is organized among 
members of the North Shore Co-op 
Group, is a separate corporation with 
its own charter, officers, set of by- 
laws, etc. 

The Co-op and the CU are as close 
as a married couple in their interests 
and purposes and sympathies. But a 
thick stone wall and Uncle Sam stand 
between the financial structures of 
the two. 

The enclosed folder tells you some- 
thing about the North Shore Coopera- 
tive, among whose members this Cred- 
it Union operates. Read it. 

The membership card, though, is for 
the Credit Union itself. If that all 
seems confusing drop us a card, or 
telephone the Co-op store, Uni. 2833. 
We're always proud to tell our story. 


PLUTOCRAT 


One member of this Credit Union 
took exception to our pickin’ on the 
poor Merchandise National Bank, in 
the last issue. (See “48 Per Cent Min- 
imum,” page 114 of May Brince.) 

“After all,” he said, “it’s worth a 
buck to me to get $25 without any 

4» 


fuss! 
And that, we admit, is that. 


War Bonps 


Mrs. Francis, the Credit Union 
treasurer, is authorized to issue United 
States War Bonds. 

She will be glad to take care of your 
need whether you are a member of 
the Credit Union or not. Office at 1000 
Foster. 








¢ ‘Co py!” 


for your educational and publicity 
program 


Crepir union officials may find 
these suggestions helpful in pre- 
paring informational material 
about the services their credit union 
offers their members. These may 
be used—either without change or 
adapted to special uses—in payroll 
inserts, circulars, blotters, posters, 
bulletins, advertisements, company 
house organs, or other appropriate 
mediums at hand. 


The illustrations may be traced 
on mimeograph stencils, repro- 
duced directly by a photo-offset 
process, or made into line-cuts for 
the standard letterpress printing. 


Each release should, of course, 
also contain full directions as to 
when and where credit union serv- 
ice may be obtained. The name of 
the credit union, its location, its 
business hours, and any other help- 
ful information should be given. 


§ Ic may also be noted that credit 
unions and credit union organiza- 
tions affiliated with CUNA may 
lift any BRIDGE items freely for 
their publications and releases. All 
others should observe the copy- 
right and obtain written permission 
from The BRIDGE, before using 
this material. 


Suitable credit should, of course, 
be given in the case of signed ar- 
ticles and illustrations. The 
BRIDGE need not, however, be 
mentioned as the source of the ma- 
terial, although where it seems 
suitable to do so, this will be ap- 
preciated. 


The BRIDGE would greatly ap- 
preciate receiving copies of any and 
all publications credit unions issue, 
so that it may know what credit 
union people are finding most 
effective, and so. that it may pass on 
to others good new ideas devel- 


oped. 
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Wise Men Say— 
@ Financial statesmanship lies in 
making money an agency for the in- 
crease of the personal liberties of the 
individual citizens. ; Financial 
statesmanship would be the art of 
completing political democracy by 
economic democracy.—Gorham Mun- 
son. 
@ To evoke love, one must love. To 
evoke respect, one must respect.— 
Confucius. 
@ He that is of the opinion money will 
do everything, may well be suspected 
of doing everything for money.—Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 
@ Public Enemy No. 1: Lazyman. 
Father Duren, of Westphalia, Iowa. 
@ Nothing so needs reforming as 
other people’s habits—Mark Twain. 
@ Killing time is not murder. It is 
suicide.—NorTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
News. 
@ It wasn’t raining when Noah built 
the Ark.—TuHe BroapcastTer. 


It’s a Fact That— 


@ In 1944 Mississippi flood waters at 
St. Louis reached a height of 39.1 feet, 
highest since 1844. 

@ The “Crocodile” flame thrower 
shoots a stream of fire 450 feet. It uses 
a new type of fuel. 

@ The 649 members of Northwest En- 
gineering Credit Union, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, have share accounts which 
average more than $155 each. 

@ Eleven per cent of the consumer 
loans outstanding February 28, 1945. 
were credit union loans. 

@ Never before 1941 did the annual 
savings of individuals in the United 
States exceed 10 billion dollars. In 
1941 individual savings totalled 14.2 
billions; in 1942, 28 billions; in 1943. 
33 billions; and in 1944 about 36 bil- 


‘ lions. It is estimated that at the end of 


1944 total individual savings reached 
115 billions. 

@ 17,600,000,000 pounds of milk were 
produced in Canada during 1944. This 
is an increase of 60,000,000 pounds 
over the previous year. 


Equally Important 
NEXT TO BUYING WAR BONDS and doing 
your war job extra-special well—and 
equally important in a very real way 
—is your job of supporting, and con- 
tributing to, the causes and persons 
which and who will make this coun- 
try, in peace time, the sort of country 
with the sort of enterprises we are 
fighting for. 

The credit union has demonstrated 
itself to be democratic “ar a helpful 
tool by which the average man can 
better handle his own finances, and 


work out his own economic salvation. 

That is why you should use the 
thrift and loan facilities of your credit 
union. And that is why you should 
do all you can to help your credit 
union become better known and bet- 
ter operated. Tell your friends about 
it, make suggestions to your directors 
and committees which will help them 
serve you better (a pat on the back 
occasionally for service rendered is a 
great morale builder—we might sug- 
gest), and offer your own services on 
the board and committees. Your ac- 
tive support is needed and will be 
genuinely appreciated. 





It’s FUN to own a store—if it pays. 

It’s true, of course, that many stores 
fail to pay, to the distress of their 
owners who started out so hopefully. 
Almost everybody thinks he could 
operate a corner grocery, and make a 
“killing” in the process, but few do so. 

Unquestionably the successful ones 
have an unusual amount of stick-to- 
it-ive-ness, and drive, and imagina- 
tion, and care-for-details. And most 
of them have a goodly sum of funds 
too. And most of them work twice as 
hard as they would have to for a 
“boss.” And twice as long. 

However, we’re not trying to dis- 
courage you from going into business 
for yourself. In fact we're all for 
every example of good old-fashioned 
enterprise—providing that includes 
careful surveying of the need for the 
service to be offered, careful planning. 
and careful preparation. 

And perhaps we can help you. We 
have heard of one credit union which 
has helped 30 of its members get into 
the business world. 

Perhaps a credit union thrift pro- 
gram would help you save the neces- 
sary funds. And a handy, economical 
credit union loan might help you get 
started, or help you over a financial 
crisis. 

In any case, don’t hesitate to talk 
it over with us, either before or after 
you open your doors to the public. 
We’re here to serve you. 


Good and Easy 


AMERICANS have a misconception of 
what constitutes a “good breakfast”— 
they think it must be fattening and 
take a long time to prepare—means 
bowls of hot cereal, griddle cakes, 
sausages, hot breads .. . therefore. 
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many avoid the meal or have just a 
cup of coffee and a doughnut. In 
reality a good basic breakfast is easy 
and quick to fix, consists of fruit or 
fruit juice, cold or hot cereal, toast, 
milk, coffee, or cocoa. This menu is 
right for children and office workers 
. . + Men or women in active industry 
should add bacon, ham or sausage and 
1 egg ... add 2 eggs if no meat is avail- 
able. Good breakfasts give workers 
a reserve of energy—eliminate the 11 
A.M. to 12 slump in efficiency when 
most accidents occur—are a wartime 
necessity. 


Thrifty Tips 
How to Stretch Your Mileage 

THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIA- 
TION offers the following advice con- 
cerning conservation of “gas” and 
stretching of mileage: 1. Avoid pur- 
poseless, unnecessary driving. 2. Don’t 
race the engine or employ excessive 
choking during warm-up period .. . 
racing a cold engine not only burns up 
much gasoline but also greatly in- 
creases motor wear. 3. Start, drive 
and stop smoothly . . . don’t drive too 
long in low or second gear—it wastes 
gas. 4. Keep speed moderate . . . run 
car slowly for first 10 minutes of driv- 
ing before picking up speed . . . then 
keep within wartime limits. 5. Shut 
off engine whenever you must park 
for several minutes. 6. Keep carbure- 
tor properly adjusted. 7. Be sure cor- 
rect engine heat is maintained .. . an 
overly cool engine uses more gas than 
a warm one. 8. Keep ignition in good 
order . . . incorrect timing or a weak 
spark means that you are not getting 
full power from the gas your car is 
consuming. 9. Park in the shade and 
prevent loss of gas by evaporation 
10. Have all necessary repair work 
done . . . valves, rings, clutch, etc.— 
when defective, all can result in loss 
of power and larger consumption of 
gas than is necessary. 


Now Is the Time to Control Moths 

Moth damage, an especially serious 
threat in time of war shortages, can 
be prevented. Moths breed in dirt, in 
dark, damp and warm places. Woolen 
and animal fibers form their food. Best 
preventives are abundant sunning, 
airing, brushing, washing and clean- 
, ing. Proper use of moth repellents is 
also advisable. Odors of cedar, pine, 
tar and spices are considered of little 
value. Authorities consider paradi- 
chlorobenzine and naphthalene safe 
and effective . . . para vaporizes more 
quickly than naththalene, so is more 
effective . . . naphthalene costs less by 
weight but greater quantities are 
needed for proper protection . . . para 
has added advantage of a more rapid 
disappearance of the odor when arti- 
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cles are removed from storage. Para 
comes in crystal, nugget or cake form 
—also as a spray . . . Naphthalene is 
available in flake or balls. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture says cedar 
chests are effective only if they con- 
tain 70% cedar heartwood and closed 
tightly. Imitation cedar chests or 
other scented containers are of little 
value for moth control—chief benefit 
is provision of clean storage space. 


Ways to Save Food 

Scarcity of meats and other foods 
makes proper storing a household re- 
quirement. Left-over meats and vege- 
tables will remain good for at least 3 
or 4 days if they were fresh before 
cooking and immediately refrigerated 
in tightly covered containers . . . don’t 
grind cooked meat until just before 
using. Raw meat, fish and poultry 
should be removed from wrapping 
paper, put in a flat dish, covered 
loosely by wax paper and placed di- 
rectly under the freezer . . . some re- 
frigerators have special containers for 
meats. Wipe raw meat with a damp 
cloth if necessary, but never wash it 
. . poultry should be washed and 
thoroughly cleaned . . . whole birds 
keep better than disjointed ones. All 
vegetables and fruits, except berries 
and cherries, should be washed and 
trimmed before refrigerating . . . keep 
them covered in the ice box . . . jars 
are best for watercress and parsley. 
Remove the core of a head of lettuce 
and hold the head under running wa- 
ter .. . do not separate or cut off the 
leaves. The best plan for your ice box 
is to place milk, cream, and beverages 
beside the freezer; ice cubes and 
frozen products in freezer; custards, 
puddings, butter, and other fats in top 
middle section; meat, fish and poultry 
under the freezer; vegetables, most 
fruits and eggs in hydrators at the 
bottom; and leftovers, grapes, melons, 
and berries near or at the bottom. If 
you have room, store salad dressings, 
oil, peanut butter, opened pickles and 
olives, bread and coffee. Many author- 
ities advocate storing eggs in an un- 
covered container, but a Department 
of Agriculture experimental station 
has found that the hydrator is the 
best place . . . all eggs diminish in 
quality if kept for any period of time 
. hydrator lessens deterioration 
by minimizing the loss of moisture and 

providing motionless air. 


Facts About Point-saving Fish 

Fresh salt water fish, now in season, 
will ease housewives’ meat shortage 
problems. There are two classes of 
fish—the lean (white-fleshed) and the 
fat (dark-fleshed) . . . they vary in 
fat content from 0.2% to 20% .. . for 
poaching, steaming and frying, buy 
lean fish like bluefish, cod, Florida 








A Fourth of July speaker was Jack. 
He spoke words of wisdom and tact. 
“Don’t cash those bonds.” he said. 
“Get a credit union loan instead.” 

To do so is smart—that's a fact. 











mullet, flounder, haddock, pollock, red 
snapper, sea bass, sole, white bass and 
whiting. . . . For baking and broiling, 
buy fat fish like butterfish, Florida‘and 
king mackerel, herring, shad, striped 
bass, and yellowtails. If lean fish is 
used for broiling or baking, brush 
generously with fat or French dress- 
ing. When you buy shad, your mar- 
ket may not bone it for you. . . each 
fish contains about 875 bones, and 
skilled shad boners are relatively few 
. . » Many connoisseurs declare, how- 
ever, that boning removes much of the 
flavor . . . female shad is meatier and 
considered choicer than the male .. . 
it is sold either whole or cut with the 
roe (eggs) removed. 


Buy Baby Clothes Carefully 

When buying baby his wardrobe, 
special considerations are necessary. 
First of all the garments should be 
comfortable, permit freedom of move- 
ment with neither pull nor bind. 
Seams should be flat, smooth and soft. 
Buttons placed where the baby must 
lie on them should be avoided. Ma- 
terials should be soft and non-irritat- 
ing. Convenience is the second factor 
to consider. Fabrics should be easy to 
launder. Knitted wear has the ad- 
vantages of being absorbent, reason- 
ably durable and of not requiring 
ironing. Neck openings should be 
wide enough to permit garment to be 
slipped on and off easily over the 
head. 


And Wash Them Gently 
Mild soap dissolved in water before 
garments are added is recommended 
for laundering of baby’s clothes. Thor- 
ough rinsing is necessary . . . soap 
left in garment makes it harsh and 
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irritating to the skin. Starch should 
not be used. .The safest bleach is sun- 
shine. If garments contain wool, use 
lukewarm water, mild soap and abun- 


dant suds . . . squeeze, do not rub or 
wring. Stretch to size and dry in airy 
place—never near stove or radiator. 


Care Electric Irons Need 

An electric iron although a rugged 
appearing household implement needs 
care, especially in these days when 
replacement is difficult or impossible. 
Here are some hints that will lengthen 
the life of your iron: (1) Never put 
an electric iron in water. (2) Never 
scrape it with a sharp tool or knife— 
clean with a damp cloth and mild 
scouring powder. (3) Never coil the 
cord around the iron. (4) Disconnect 
cord when iron is not in use. (5) Don’t 
press over hooks, eyes, zippers, or 
buttons—they will scratch the plate. 
(6) Be careful not to drop the iron— 
most irons are put out of commission 
in this way. (7) Make sure iron is 
cool before putting it away. (8) Re- 
place worn or damaged cords. 


And Those Shower Curtains 

Shower curtains frequently do not 
receive the simple care which would 
go far to prolong their life. Spreading 
of the curtain after it has been wet 
will prevent mildew. If the curtain is 
one of the plastic-coated types, all 
soapy water should be rinsed off . . . 
if this is not done, the curtain will 
become dry and brittle in time. Re- 
member that no shower curtains are 
guaranteed against fading by sunlight 
or heat .. . so if they can be kept out 
of direct sunlight and away from 
radiators, so much the better. 


Preventing Aluminum ‘“Pitting” 

The “pitting” of aluminum utensils 
which sometimes occurs can be avoid- 
ed by thoroughly cleansing, rinsing 
and drying the utensils after each 
using. Pitting is usually caused by 
electrolysis which is started by de- 
posits of tiny particles of other metals 
on the surface of the aluminum. Such 
metalic deposits may come from the 
water, particularly if it flows through 
lead, copper, or brass pipes. The two 
metals in contact in the presence of 
moisture form a little electric cell and 
after a considerable period of time a 
small speck or “pit” forms. Nothing 
about pitting is injurious to health, but 
if not prevented by proper care, which 
should be given any useful tool, it will 
spoil the appearance of your utensils. 
Discoloration may appear on cookery 
utensils including aluminum wear. 
Use of a metal sponge with any good 
aluminum cleaner is recommended for 
removing such discolorations from 
aluminum utensils. Another effective 
way to remove discoloration is to boil 
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a mild solution of vinegar (one table- 
spoonful to a quart of water) in the 
utensil. 


What to Do About Stockings 

Stockings can be made to last longer 
if a few simple rules are followed. 
First, before putting on stockings, roll 
them down to the foot, then unroll 
them gently up the leg, making sure 
the seam is straight in the back. This 
will help avoid snagging and runs. 
Second, fasten the garter in the welt, 
never in the sheer part. Third, wash 
stockings after wearing . . . lukewarm 
water, mild soap, thorough rinsing, 
and drying away from heat are recom- 
mended. Finally, when handling 
stockings, be especially careful of 
rings, rough fingernails, or other sharp 
objects. 


What Can Be Done 


MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY FINANCE 
Crass at New York University are 
learning by doing . . . on a budget of 
$36.52 they are outfitting a 12-year- 
old schoolgirl who wears and tests 
their purchases for durability. Their 
lesson is that even in wartime a care- 
ful shopper can (1) spend little by 
buying in low-price stores and making 
value comparisons, (2) buy durable 
clothes, (3) make low-priced clothes 
last by giving them special care. For 
$10.82 the class bought a spring ward- 
robe of a reversible raincoat, leather 
shoes, rayon panties, and a wool felt 
hat . . . the cotton dresses purchased 
last fall had been so carefully laun- 
dered that their schoolgirl didn’t need 
any new ones. Through this practical 
project the NYU students have be- 
come value-minded . . . they have 
learned to buy for wear as well as 
style. 


Much Has Been Added 


IN MAKING the prairie farm home sur- 
roundings attractive, the first essen- 
tial step is the establishing of hedges 
and trees to provide efficient wind- 
break protection, says Mr. John 
Walker, superintendent, Dominion 
Forest Nursery Station, Indian Head, 
Saskatchewan. For over forty years 
trees have been supplied to prairie 
farmers at little cost from Dominion 
Government Forest Nursery Stations. 
As a result of this a large number of 
farmers in the Prairie Provinces took 
this first esential step in making their 
farm homes more congenial places in 
which to live. 

No doubt many farmers feel that the 
planting of hedges and shelterbelts is 
as much as they wish to do towards 
making their farm buildings homelike. 
Indeed, if every prairie farm had effi- 
cient shelterbelt protection what a 





A Volume of Help 
BOUND VOLUMES of the 1944 Bridge. 
complete with index, are now ready, 
at $3 a copy. For ready reference to 
a year of informational and helpful 
credit union material order yours now. 
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Madison 1, Wisconsin 











transformed appearance the whole 
prairie region would have! But this 
is only the foundation in the farm 
home beautification scheme. Within 
the shelter of hedges and shelterbelts 
conditions are favorable for the suc- 
cessful development of carefully 
chosen ornamental trees and shrubs, 
flowers and vines, as well as fruit 
plants of many kinds. There is noth- 
ing risky or impracticable in this sug- 
gestion. Thousands of prairie farm 
homes provide convincing proof of the 
soundness of the plan. Mr. H. G. Far- 
raby, a successful tree planter at Ked- 
dleston, Saskatchewan, since 1916, in- 
tends to plant hardy evergreens in 
1945. Already he has a six acre plot 
which he laid out in 1937, and planted 
a solid row of caragana all around and 
three rows of maple, ash, poplar and 
elm on the inside. They are really 
grand, he says and he hopes, some day, 
to build a nice little bungalow within. 
These trees are greatly admired by 
numbers of travellers. He always has 
a good garden and has donated about 
$80 to the Red Cross from the sale of 
gladioli. He says he really feels that 
the tree planting scheme is one of the 
finest things available to farmers in 
the west and would like to see it made 
a part of the program of work for after 
the war. His slogan would be “Two 
acres of tree on every farm”.—Acri- 
CULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN 
CANADA. 


What OPA Has Done 


THE FOLLOWING EDITORIAL FROM THE 
New York TIMEs gives the answer to 
the critics of price control. 


President Truman has called upon 
Congress to extend the Emergency 
Price Control Act for another year be- 
yond its expiration date of June 30, 
1945. In his statement the President 
emphasized that “our price control and 
stabilization program has been one of 
the most remarkable achievements of 
this war.” The amazing over-all rec- 
ord of economic stabilization is often 
overlooked in the frequent criticisms 
directed at many of OPA’s price and 
rationing actions. During the last war 
wholesale prices doubled and the cost 
of living rose 64 per cent. In this war 
wholesale prices have risen less than 
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40 per cent and the cost of living has 
gone up about 30 per cent. 

The difference in the magnitude of 
the increases does not reflect fully the 
outstanding record achieved during 
this war. The pressures for price in- 
creases have been enormously greater 
this time, no matter what basis is used 
for measuring them. We are diverting 
almost half of our national income to 
the war effort, as compared with about 
one-quarter in the last war. Our total 
war costs to date have aggregated 
about $275,000,000,000, as compared 
with only $32,000,000,000 the last time. 
At our current rate of costs we spend 
more in five mor:ths than we did in all 
of the last war. In 1918 the public had 
a spendable income of $56,000,000,000; 
in 1944 the spendable income after 
taxes has been estimated at $137,500,- 
000,000. In the other war the amount 
of money in circulation increased by 
$1,800,000,000; in this war the increase 
has been ten times as great. Checking 
accounts in banks increased by 
$5,000,000,000 last time and by $25,- 
000,000,000 this time. 

Many of the monetary totals which 
have been attained in this war stagger 
the imagination. In the absence of 
control a tremendous inflationary 
price rise would have taken place. 
Moreover, this relative price stability 
has been achieved in the face of ac- 
tions by Congress to raise farm prices 
and of the inadequacies of our fiscal 
and wage programs. OPA cannot be 
held responsible for the pressures cre- 
ated by these developments. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that, despite 
many mistakes, a highly creditable job 
of economic stabilization has been 
done. 





Officially Recommended 
“All credit unions should subscribe to 
THE BRIDGE,” 


says the pamphlet “Outline for Credit 
Union Study Groups in the Province 
of Ontario,” published by the Ontario 
Government. 

United States Federal and State 
credit union supervisory authorities 
also recognize THE BRIDGE as an edu- 
cational medium which may contribute 
to efficient credit union operations. 
They therefore allow as legitimate ex- 
penses incurred in providing BRIDGE 
subscriptions for officials and commit- 
tee members. 

You can make helpful credit union 
experience and advice available to 
your officials and committee members 
by providing them subscriptions to 

THE BRIDGE 
the only 
international credit union magazine. 
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Economic stabilization will be re- 
quired until the end of hostilities in 
Japan. 


Few Price Controls 


In Canada 

EVEN AFTER SIX YEARS of war there is 
no shortage of any essential in Canada 

.. only oil, butter, sugar and canned 
fruits are rationed .. . there is no 
meat shortage ... silk and nylon 
stockings are obtainable occasionally. 
The reason for such a satisfactory 
situation is said to be found in the 
work done by the Consumers Branch 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. At the inception of price con- 
trol and rutioning, the aid of women 
consumers was enlisted . . . the Con- 
sumer Branch was the result. . . it is 
managed and administered entirely by 
Canadian women. Its purpose is (1) 
to aid in winning public understanding 
and support for the WPTB and (2) to 
represent the consumer on the board. 
The educational campaign conducted 
by the Consumer Branch was so effec- 
tive that meat rationing was abolished 
last summer. Women volunteers make 
up consumer panels which make an 
impartial study of retail prices every 
month, show local trends, locate trou- 
ble spots and give other information 
to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Entire scheme is based on 
theory that it is the consumer and not 
the producer who really fixes prices 
and that consumers can be educated 
to prevent shortages which lead to 
sudden increases in demand and ris- 
ing prices. 


Show Me 


I’d rather see a sermon than hear one 
any day; 
I'd rather one should walk with me 
than merely show the way. 
The eye’s a better pupil and more 
willing than the ear; 
Fine counsel is confusing, but ex- 
ample’s always clear; 
And the best of all the preachers are 
the men who live their creeds. 
For to see the good in action is what 
everybody needs. 


I can soon learn how to do it if you'll 
let me see it done. 

I can watch your hands in action, 
but your tongue too fast may 
run; 

And the lectures you deliver may be 
very wise and true, 

But I'd rather get my lesson by ob- 
serving what you do. 

For I may not understand you and the 
high advice you give, 

But there’s no misunderstanding 
how you act and how you live! 

—Author Unknown. 


Price Pressures Grow 


Approach of victory has already 
brought increasing demand for more 
and better food . . . greater inflationary 
pressures are expected. About 40% of 
the average family’s money goes for 
food. To maintain adequate price con- 
trol on food as a bulwark against in- 
flation grocers have joined with OPA 
in sponsoring a grocer-consumer anti- 
inflation campaign. Housewives will 
be urged to use OPA price lists as a 
means of keeping prices in line. . . 
various local organizations, especially 
women’s groups, are being urged to 
take active part. 


Another Tenth 


THe Mapison County 
ScnHoo. Empioyees Federal Credit 
Union, Anderson, Indiana, recently 
held its Tenth Anniversary Dinner. 

Seventy-five persons sat down to 
tables made festive by red, white and 
blue crepe paper, candles, sprigs of 
holly, and cards showing the numeral 
“10”. Not to mention “piggy bank” 
favors filled with nuts and candy. And 
a huge devil’s food cake, bedecked 
with the name of the credit union. 
The cake was cut and served with ice 
cream at the close of the meal. 

Guests included representatives 
from four other credit unions (Ander- 
son-Dietzen’s Bakery, Container Cor- 
poration, Indiana Railroad Company 
and Anderson Post Office). 

President W. H. Brinson presided. 
Following the singing of “God Bless 
America” Frank Baker pronounced 
the invocation. Vice President Joseph 
Rauner gave a brief history of the 
credit union. He emphasized the or- 
ganization’s continuous growth. 

Guest speaker was M. C. E. Oldham, 
managing director of the Indiana 
Credit Union League, who helped the 
credit union organize ten years ago. 
He stressed the objectives of credit 
unions, and the varied services credit 
unions may render in war and peace, 
particularly in the years of peace to 
come. A swollen jaw caused by the 
extraction of a tooth the day before 
apparently did not affect his elo- 
quence. 

J. J. Bailey, treasurer during the 
full ten years, spoke his appreciation 
of the fine cooperation he has received 
from officers, committees, and credit 
union members during the period. 

The credit union had made 389 
loans, totalling more than $63,000. 
Only one application for a loan has 
been turned down. Not a cent has 
been lost from loans. The 247 mem- 
bers have shares exceeding $20,000. 

The credit union has issued more 
than a quarter of a million dollars in 
war bonds since Pearl Harbor, and has 
purchased more than $9,000 worth. 


(INDIANA) 








Suggested Reading 


Hospital Bills Lose Sting 
THe Story or Brut Cross—On THE 
Roap to Better HEALTH, by Louis 
Pink. 32-page pamphlet. 10 cents. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 

Many polls have revealed that the 
subject of good health usually ranks 
highest in people’s interests. “The 
Story of Blue. Cross’—the story of 
prepaid hospitalization in the United 
States, Canada and Puerto Rico—will 
add to that interest by its revelation 
of a practical, successful plan to make 
possible better health for all of us. 
Louis H. Pink, its author, is a former 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, and is now presi- 
dent of the Associated Service of New 
York. He is author of the book “Free- 
dom from Fear.” 

The first paragraph of this story 
makes one almost say aloud—“Truly 
necessity is the Mother of invention.” 

For it was a group of teachers in 
Baylor, Texas, who realized in 1929 
that they as individuals could not save 
enough to pay hospital bills in an 
emergency. By a little figuring, they 
found that as a group they could eas- 
ily pay all the hospital bills they were 
likely to incur. 

So they persuaded the University 
Hospital at Baylor to agree, for $3.00 
each school semester, to provide 21 
days of hospital care to any one of 
them who needed such care. 

The experiment was_ successful. 
Others asked to be included in the 
plan. Soon other hospitals learned 
about it and followed suit. 

It was soon discovered that to 
avoid difficulties, the hospitals would 
have to join together and provide the 
service as a group. 

The group idea was tried out by 
hospitals in the city of Sacramento in 
1932. 

Today nearly 17,000,000 subscribers 
are protected by the plan in the Unit- 
ed States, Canada and Puerto Rico. 

The largest individual group started 
in 1935 in New York City. Ten years 
later it has a membership of 1,700,000. 

Seventy thousand people join Blue 
Cross each week; the annual income 
is $100,000.000. 

At the present rate of growth, Blue 
Cross may double its membership and 
thus protect more than 35,000,000 
subscribers within a six year period. 

The phenomena of this development 
is better appreciated when it is point- 
ed out that the first credit union was 
organized on the North American con- 
tinent in 1900, and that today the 
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union credit movement serves an esti- 
mated 4,000,000 persons. 

Blue Cross, by the use of small pay- 
ments, makes hospital care possible 
for all of us—without financial worry, 
depletion of savings, or unnecessary 
borrowing. 

Blue Cross helps the subscribers 
because it assures prompt hospital 
care and pays the bill. By eliminating 
financial worry, it helps speed recov- 
ery. 

The employer doesn’t have to pass 
the hat or make a contribution after 
an employee falls ill; his employees 
have peace of mind and freedom from 
worry—a valuable asset. 

The hospital gets its money on the 
line and doesn’t have to worry about 
the patient’s credit; collections do not 
involve bookkeeping expense. Blue 
Cross membership encourages hospi- 
tal use whenever it is needed. 

The doctor benefits because when a 
patient’s hospital bill is paid by Blue 
Cross the patient can more readily pay 
his doctor. 

Blue Cross not only lightens the 
financial burden of the individual but 
it also helps the hospital and the local 
government, for it pays for many who 
would otherwise be entitled to free or 
part-free care. Prompt hospital care 
and adequate service are Blue Cross’s 
contribution to the community. 

Most persons’ employers provide 
payroll deduction for the payment of 
the Blue Cross premiums. Neverthe- 
less, there are groups where the em- 
plovers do not and at least 100,000 
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persons serve as group representa- 
tives, usually without pay. They make 
the collections and look after the 
group’s interests. 

No commissions are paid to sales- 
men for selling the plan. The larger 
plans have salaried staff members who 
meet with groups and explain the 
plan. 

The Blue Cross plan is usually su- 
pervised by the state insurance de- 
partment. 

A number of states have enacted a 
model regulatory law providing for 
the auditing, handling of complaints 
and to help assure solvency and qual- 
ity of service. 

There is a parallel that might be 
drawn between the Blue Cross devel- 
opment and the credit union move- 
ment. 

The credit unions realized a need 
for a Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, so too did the hospital feel the 
need for a general coordinating body 
for all Blue Cross Plans. 

A Hospital Service Plan Commis- 
sion was set up. It has no legal au- 
thority, but has standing, because of 
the voluntary support and allegiance 
of all the plans. 

One of the most important duties of 
the Commission is to make sure that 
the plans are financially sound and 
maintain adequate reserves, that their 
expense ratio is neither too high nor 
too low, and that they conform to all 
the essential standards. Differences 
between plans as to territory and oth- 
er conflicts are brought to the Hospi- 
tal Service Plan Commission for de- 
cision. 

The Commission maintains a cen- 
tral office in Chicago which is in con- 
stant touch with all the plans, gathers 
statistics, arranges for administrative 
and educational meetings, conducts 
publicity campaigns, encourages states 
to adopt a model law which the Com- 
mission has drafted, and assists the 
Commission in enforcing the approved 
standards as to both new and existing 
plans. 

In addition to passing upon the 
qualifications of new plans for incor- 
poration into the Blue Cross move- 
ment, the Commission helps see that 
all plans justify their existence by in- 
creasing their membership so that the 
movement may become a really ef- 
fective public service. 

Blue Cross is technically owned by 
its members. Actually, it is very diffi- 
cult for the individual policyholder in 
a large insurance organization or a 
member of Blue Cross to have much 
influence. 

Some people argue that Blue Cross 
Plans are merely agencies of the hos- 
pital. While it is true that in the be- 
ginning many were started by hospital 
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administrators, and trustees, they 
have, in fact, become community en- 
terprises 

Broad community representation 
characterizes the board of the typical 
hospital plan. They usually consist of 
representatives of the hospitals and of 
the medical profession, of labor un- 
ions, civic organizations, subscribers 
and employee groups. 

In some areas the prepaid hospital- 
ization plan has spawned the develop- 
ment of prepaid medical plans. 

One wonders about the opposition 
that such a rapidly growing plan 
might incur. 

Pink says-—“Rivalry might be ex- 
pected between the Blue Cross Plans, 
which have gone so far with hospital- 
ization and are now giving very prac- 
tical aid to affiliated medical plans and 
the mutual and commercial insurance 
companies. Strangely enough, that is 
not the case. Blue Cross has aroused 
interest, organized educational sup- 
port, and instead of harming the busi- 
ness of the insurance companies, has 
increased it by materially stimulating 
public demand. 

The pamphlet finds that the public 
wants more and more health protec- 
tion; it wants its doctor bills prepaid 
as well as its hospital bills: it wants 





| Speak For 
Joe Doakes 


for cooperation at home 
and among nations 


by Roy F. Bergengren 


“Roy F. Bergengren, out of long ex- 
perience working with people both 
at home and abroad, has here dis- 
cussed some of the basic problems 
of the world today, and, in astonish- 
ingly few words, has outlined prac- 
tical workable means of solving 
them.”—Percy S. Brown, executive 
director, Edward A. Filene Good 
Will Fund. 


Published by Harper and Brothers at 
$2. Special $1 issue available from 


Cuna Supply Cooperati 


ive 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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preventive as well as curative service; 
and it favors the gradual and sound 
extension of social security. 

An incident that took place in New 
York City would seem in a measure 
to lend credence to this statement. 

A rush of applicants for jobs—and 
white-collar jobs at that—is today in 
the “stranger than fiction” class. But 
that was the fantastic experience of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, on the heels 
of newspaper stories that the company 
had covered 681 employees with fully 
prepaid surgical and obstetrical care 
under the new Doctor’s Plan. The 
Company was already paying hospi- 
talization insurance for its employees 
under the Blue Cross Plan. Both 
plans are operated by Associated Hos- 
pital Service of New York. 

Thousands of credit union members 
are subscribers to the Blue Cross 
Plan. Many credit unions too have 
brought the plan to their members 
and helped to collect the service 
charge. The Decatur, Illinois, credit 
union chapter and credit unions made 
a notable contribution to the success 
of the Blue Cross Plan in their area. 

“The Story of Blue Cross—On the 
Road to Better Health,” is brief, yet 
packed with factual information. The 
few minutes required to read it would 
be one of the best investments officers 
and committee members of credit 
unions could make.—J. Orrin Shipe. 

Other notable Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets recently published are “Wuat 
ForeEIGN TrapE Means To Yow,” 
“Houses ror Tomorrow,” “RECONVER- 
SION—THE Jos AHEAD,” and “Soctar 
WorK AND THE JONES.” 


Sugar-coated Economics 


How Asout Tomorrow Morninc? by 
Helen Haberman. 264 pages. $2.75. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 

This is sugar-coated economics that 
is mostly sugar. The author, a suc- 
cessful advertising copy writer, car- 
ries, with fine narrative skill, her ad- 
vertising executive heroine through a 
mad climb up the ladder of financial 
success during the 1920 boom-days 
and through even the depression to 
become, after a nervous breakdown, 
a fairy godmother to the cooperative 
movement. Miss Haberman is appar- 
ently more at home among the well- 
tailored success-boys and millionaires 
she portrays during much of her book 
—and their lush homes and haunts—- 
than she is among the up-and-coming, 
small-community cooperators she 
joins at the end. These latter, she sees 


through a sentimental fog, too, too 
brightly. However, she does give us 
more than just another slick story; 
for all the sugar, there is a mordant 
residue of inspiring character and 
sound inspiration. And although there 
is little contribution to economic his- 
tory or thought, there is an exempli- 
fication of advertising enthusiasm and 
inspiration used to expand the fron- 
tiers of social action which might well 
be given attention by credit union 
leaders. 

But fundamentally this is escape lit- 
erature, for those who like theirs in 
the sophisticate vein. Some of the 
scenes will not get by the censors. 
Definitely not for children. 


Safeguard Your Assets 
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Safeguard Your Assets 


New Form No. 23 credit union 
blanket bond protection is now 
available for credit unions of 


every size. Investigate this 
complete protection for your 
credit union's funds. Inquire 
for full details. 


Cuna Insurance Research Division 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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St. Columba’s Chuch 


Urban Parish 


(Continued from page 125) 


one is capable of producing fairly good 
posters or mimeographed floaters. We 
have our Vice-President Harry 
Schroth, who is a whiz when we have 
some pertinent facts we want to con- 
vey to our membership. 

You would have to meet and talk 
with our Treasurer Bill McEntee and 
our Assistant Treasurer Arno Elsner 
to appreciate that two men can do so 
much work and still love it and I am 
sure they are motivated by their de- 
sire to do something to relieve the 
people of the heart breaking experi- 
ences of the past fifteen years. 

Dan McGlynn can find enough work 





for 100 people in his efforts to spread 
the cooperative movement to its ulti- 
mate goal, and I am sure he will have 
more than that number actively work- 
ing before this year closes, and he says 
it will be good when the entire mem- 
bership of 1,335 are all working to- 
gether to do their part to cure the evils 
of greed and the worship of money. 

Our credit committee is doing such 
a swell job under the chairmanship of 
John Smith that we are all thrilled. 
We wish you could be with us on any 
Monday evening to witness our mem- 
bers who have occasion to apply for 
a loan, and you would see true democ- 
racy in action. They walk with heads 
up and in confidence, knowing they 
are not going to meet some hard- 
headed banker but some one of their 
own choice. 

Our supervisory committee under 
the chairmanship of Bill Schroth does 
a bang up job. It always has some 
constructive criticism to report at each 
meeting of the board of directors. 

We sincerely recommend to officers 
and members of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Societies and the various Cath- 
olic Aid Societies to get behind this 
credit union movement in the differ- 
ent parishes throughout the nation. 
By teaching the poor to look ahead 
you prepare them for the rainy day, 
you make them self-respecting and 
self-reliant. 

In closing may I appeal to the 
parishes of the country in the words 
of our president, John Mintzer, “You’d 
Better Do Something About It.” The 
forces threatening freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech—threatening every 
home, threatening the very right of 
private ownership are on the march. 
The credit unions are a mighty bul- 
wark to help halt their progress. 


Here’s Why 
You Should Use V-Mail 

ForTY MILLION individual pieces of 
mail are going out of the country 
every week and indications are that 
the number will increase. Remember 
that cargo space is short; that 1890 
micro-filmed V-letters take up no 
more room than one package of cigar- 
ettes; that V-mail is given priority 
over all other types, even air mail; 
that letters are great morale builders 
—then write often—but use V-mail. 
In answer to the objections some peo- 
ple have to V-mail, that it lacks the 
personal touch, goes through too many 
hands before it is delivered, and is 
hard to read, the War Advertising 
Council points out that it is the mes- 
sage which is important to service- 
men—not the way it reaches them. 
Besides all mail sent overseas is cen- 
sored .. . V-mail is actually as con- 
fidential as any other letters. If care 
is taken there is no reason why V- 
letters should be difficult to read... . 
use of typewriter, dark ink or dark 
pencil is recommended. 


Please Save Yours 


A survEY made by the American Fat 
Salvage Committee, shows that the 
greatest salvage of fats has come from 
small families and from older house- 
wives . . . the two-member family 
leads in quantity salvaged . . . house- 
wives under twenty-five are only 
about half as good as savers as those 
of fifty. The survey also revealed “an 
almost uniform misapprehension” that 
the defeat of Germany would end the 
need for saving fats. Fat collections 
are still sagging—please save yours. 
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At these low rates 


Age Annually 
30 $17.96 
35 21.17 
40 25.43 
45 31.05 
50 38.32 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Now You Can Afford Adequate life Insurance 
Cuna Mutual’s Ordinary Life Policy 


No medical examination required on first $1,000 


e Liberal Cash and Loan Values 
@ Paid-Up and Extended Term Benefits 


@ Annual Dividends 


Over $80,000,000 Life Insurance in Force 
*“ CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


@ Non-Assessable 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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JS 1-2 Times as Much 


THE GENERAL INCOME increase in the 
United States is traced in an article 
in the January JouRNAL or MARKET- 
inc by Everett R. Smith and Claire 
Himmel. In January 1944, 85 percent 
of all families had incomes over $1000 
—an increase of 40 per cent from 1939 
. . . 90 percent had incomes over 
$2000—double the number in 1939... . 
from 1939 to 1943 the average weekly 
wage of manufacturing workers rose 
from $24.58 to $43.14. The average 
non-agricultural family has 244 times 
as much discretionary spending power 
today as in 1935 . . . the average wage 
earner family has 542 times as much. 
Standards of living have risen .. . ra- 
tioning and wartime nutrition pub- 
licity influence buyers to get the best 
quality if they can afford it .. . and 
a greater variety of goods and serv- 
ices are in demand. But many families 
are postponing purchasing desirable 
goods until the post-war period . . . in 
1943 64 per cent were planning to buy 
radios, furniture, automobiles, elec- 
trical appliances, and floor coverings 
within six months after the war... 
1,540,000 intended to buy or build 
homes. 


Take a Bow 


Tue Catco Bounp Brook Employees 
Federal Credit Union, serving em- 
ployees of the Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Bound Brook, New Jersey, got 
a great boost from management on its 
recent tenth anniversary. 

The company’s house organ, CALco 
Dramonp, devoted almost three of its 
large slick-paper pages to pictures and 
copy in commemoration of the event. 
The lead story and the lead editorial 
were devoted to it. 

The following statement by S. C. 
Moody, general manager of the Divi- 
sion, on company letterhead, was re- 
produced and boxed prominently: 

“Congratulations on your tenth an- 
niversary. The management is very 
proud of the fine record made by your 
organization in helping employees 
with needed loans and making avail- 
able a safe and convenient savings 
plan. 

“Your group, organized and oper- 
ated by the employees themselves, has 
done an outstanding job of service and 
has practically wiped out the threat of 
the loan shark’s garnishee. I am con- 
fident that if all our people could real- 
ize what your organization has done 
and can do, they would all be mem- 
bers. 

“Best wishes for your continued 
success and many thanks for your 
generous service to your fellow em- 
ployees.” 
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UNITED STATES 
WAR SAVINGS BOND 


“THE GUARANTY OF vicCTORY’ 


Name of Owner 


Address of Owner 





BUY BONDS AND STAMPS 
THE CREDIT UNION WAY 





Celebrate and Hurry Victory 


While you promote your credit union 


PROVIDE YOUR MEMBERS and potential members these color- 
ful, red-white-and-blue, war bond and stamp folders and 
Victory buttons. 


WAR BOND JACKETS (shown above) are $1.20 per 100, 


less 20% to members credit unions. 


WAR STAMP JACKETS are $1.10 per 100, less 20% to 


member credit unions. 


@. Note, too, that these jackets make excellent credit union 
passbook jackets; they are made of better paper than is now 
available for the regular credit union jackets. Colorful, 
patriotic, serviceable. 


Red, white and blue VICTORY BUT- 
TONS, shown actual size, $1.60 per 


100. less 20% to member credit unions. 


Order from your league or 
Cuna Supply Cooperative 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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“That fellow can 
show you a complete 
accounting system 
in one machine” 


The National Window Posting machine is a modern, 
efficient accounting system in itself, especially designed 
to speed service and keep better records for your 
credit union. 

This machine assures protection for you in 
every transaction. It prints the credit union’s 
ledger card, the member's receipt folder, and 
a detailed audit sheet in the same operation. 

All printings are original—no carbon is used. 

This means that you can get a positive 
check on every transaction from the second 
it’s made. An accurate balance and a de- 
tailed analysis of the day’s business are avail- 
able in a matter of seconds. 


And the National Window Posting machine 





works equally well whether your employees make 
their payments in cash or through payroll deductions. 
Why not call the National representative today? Let him 
show you the many different ways in which this machine 
can help your business. The National Cash Register 
Company supervises the installation of this machine and 
the training of employees in its operation. National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping machines are available through 


priorities. 





CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 


